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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, AT NORRISTOWN. 





HE fourteenth annual convention of 

the Department of City and Borough 
Superintendents of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association met pur- 
suant to announcement in the Assembly 
of the High School building at Norris- 
town, on Wednesday, March gth, at 10 
o’clock. 

President Jos. K. Gotwals, of Norris- 
town, called the convention to order, and 
devotional exercises were conducted by 
Rev. E. Pfatteicher, who read 1 Sam. 
xix and Luke ii, and offered prayer. 

Supt. A. D. Yocum, of Chester, was 
called to the chair while President Got- 
wals delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS: REMINISCENCES. 


Gentlemen : The subject of my Inaugural 
may seem strange to some of you. I have 
chosen it at the request of some members of 
the Executive Committee. If it does not 
meet with your approval, lay the blame on 
them. My remarks are to be based upon 
my own observations :in the school-room 
before the advent of the county superin- 
tendent. 

I trust you will allow me to refer to a few 
of the men with whom I came in contact at 
a period which dates as far back as the 
forties. These days are often referred to 
by persons who have heeded many exag- 
gerated statements made from hearsay. 
Teachers’ methods of instruction have been 
‘ridiculed, sometimes justly and at other 
times unjustly. 








which the instructors labored were seldom 
taken into consideration. 

The Wise Man of whom we read in the 
ood book commenced with a backward 
ook, considering the ways of his fathers, 
not forgetting his wise counsel. Most ot 
us are prone to look forward and sometimes 
build castles, cherish and entertain great 
schemes, but is it not true that they who 
consider first who has gone before and what 
relation they sustain to those who preceded 
them, are in a condition to turn with far 
better spirit to the future? ‘‘The Pastisa 
good teacher,’’ and I trust in my reference 
to the Past I may be able to bring before 
you some facts that will be profitable to 
all of us. 

May it not be well for us occasionally to 
revert to the good that was.done by the 
educators living at the time referred to, who 
were instrumental in bringing about so 
much of the good we now enjoy? Men 
who by their energy and perseverance over- 
came the difficulties in the way, and pre- 
pared the path in which we are now per- 
mitted to travel? That there were earnest 
laborers in those days can readily be seen if 
you will but notice the spirit in which they 
entered the work, presenting at that time 
many of the themes to which our attention 
is directed in these days. 

I am expected to confine myself mostly 
to those whom I knew personally. Among 
the first to come before me is one whom 
some of you knew, namely, Thomas H. 
Burrowes. To listen to him when talking 
upon the subject in which he was most 
interested, ‘‘ The Education of the Masses,”’ 


The difficulties under | was an inspiration to any one having this 
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privilege. If you will read his reports when 
superintendent of common schools you 
will see where he stood on the great prob- 
]-m at that time. Again, if you will read 
The School Journal for 1853 and 1854, you 
will there see the man at his work. The 
great work accomplished by him in organ- 
izing the free school system speaks for 
itself. While many suggestions made by 
him at that time were unheeded, yet later 
they were taken up by educators and put 
into practice. We are at this day reaping 
the fruit of his labors. 

In the journals just mentioned I find the 
names of Dr. J. P. Wickersham, then of Mari- 
etta, and S. D. Ingram of Harrisburg, both 
members of the executive committee of 
State Teachers’ Association. Doctor Wick- 
ersham was one of the teachers in the forties 
and fifties. Besides a teacher of children, 
he was truly a teacher of teachers. He was 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the State Association in 1854. The call of 
this committee may show us what our 
educators were then thinking about. Note 
this extract: ‘‘The great question of the 
duty of the State to educate all her children 
will be brought up for examination. It is 
well known that combined attacks have 
been made in several States as well as 
threatened in our own against this princi- 
ple, the very basis of our common school 
system, and, while we may feel that Gibral- 
tar-like the system stands too firm to be 
shaken, it is part of a wise discretion that 
its friends measure well their position and 
strength and be prepared in case of emerg- 
ency to enter the conflict and defend it.’’ 
This is a representation of the man. To 
those who have worked with him these 
words seem familiar and bring again before 
us the man who did so much to systematize 
the work in our own state. This gives us 
some idea of what agitated the minds of 
educators fifty years ago. Now we can see 
how successful they were in devising ways 
and means to uphold this duty of the State 
to educate all her children. 

Among the educators named at this time 
there was one seldom mentioned who de- 
serves more than a passing notice, under 
whose instruction I was permitted to spend 
several months and who by his familiarity 
with his subject and his art of imparting 
what he knew to those under him made him 
a power and an inspiration to all his pupils. 
I have reference to Prof. J. F. Stoddard. To 
know this man was to love him. Not only 
as a teacher but as an institute worker there 
were few at that time who had a greater 
power in vs into the minds of young 
teachers a love for whatever he brought 
before them. Read some of his lectures 
before the county institutes and before liter- 
ary societies; also his first report as county 
superintendent. Let me read a selection 
from Zhe School Journal of 1854: ‘‘I con- 
sider teaching one of the noblest of pro- 
fe: sions, and the accomplished teacher one 
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of the greatest of men. His doings and 
sayings are known all over the land; his 
pure, great sentiments are deeply engraven 
upon the hearts of thousands, modifying 
greatly their principles and morals. ‘The 
sun is deemed great and illustrious in the 
centre of his family of worlds, holding them 
all in the sweeping pathway ofether, spread- 
ing abroad upon them all light, life and 
beauty.’ Is not, then, the accomplished 
teacher great and illustrious in his central 
and commanding position, with a society of 
intellects moving and shining at his call, a 
society of hearts throbbing and resolving in 
quick answer to his own? The intellects of 
such men lit up with goodness, the princi- 
pal element of greatness, will shine when 
the stars have ceased to shine; and theirs 
are hearts which are to grow richer and 
purer forever. That teacher who thus, with 
the movement of his own master-spirit, 
carries along in company a grand retinue of 
hearts and intellects, possesses a splendid 
greatness, which might satisfy the aspira- 
tion of an angel. Encompass yourselves 
with all that tends to purify and elevate 
your thoughts, and to plume the immortal 
soul for its flight to that eternal abode, 
where man no longer writhes in agony 
under the smarts a tyrant inflicts; where no 
longer bigotry unsheathes his murderous 
sword, applies his hellish tortures, or 
kindles the martyr’s flame for man’s de- 
struction; but where the Redeemer, the 
God of infinite goodness and love dwells; 
where worldly bickerings and evils are not 
known, and where joy supreme eternally 
reigns.”’ 

As far as I knew the man he did encom- 
pass himself with all that tends to purify 
and elevate his thoughts. I have reason to 
believe his soul has taken its eternal abode 
in that happy home referred to. Death 
claimed him in early life before he had 
fully completed his mathematical works. 

There are others to whom I could refer, 
but time will not permit. Do we not owe 
lasting thanks for the steps taken by these 
men, and may we not profit by their devo- 
tion to the cause? Should it not spur us on 
to do whatever we can to see that all are 
groper educated? We have not the same 
difficulties to confront us that they had, 
still there are continually new phases that 
present themselves in our work that require 
as much energy and wisdom as was re- 
quired by those to whom I have referred. 
At that time there was considerable unrest 
among educators. There was not that 
unity of action in the education of the 
masses that was desirable. 

The agitation in regard to the appointment 
of county superintendents was brought to 
an issue in the passage of the Act of 1854 
which went into effect in June of that year. 
Similar to many other changes, this Act 
met with great opposition in many sections, 
opposition which died away after a time. 
I have a list of the names of the first county 
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superintendents under the Act referred to. 
The highest salary received was $1,000 and 
the lowest $50 a year. Many of these were 
without doubt selected against their con- 
sent. This was the case in Montgomery 
county where the Rev. H. S. Rodenbough, 
a clergyman who then had charge of two 
Presbyterian churches, was elected. True, 
he was a teacher as well as a preacher, but 
he did not accept. Dr. E. L. Acker, editor 
of the principal newspaper of the town, was 
elected in his stead. These early superin- 
tendents did not expect to put in all their 
time in this work. This is seen from the 
other occupations continued by them, such 
as teaching, preaching, editing newspapers 
and farming. About this time the county 
institute began to be revived. Some of the 
superintendents did not know or even feel 
that they had a part in these institutes. 
Those who did not attend received a sharp 
rebuke from the Department. 

To follow up the changes noticed in the 
manner of conducting these institutes would 
be interesting, but that does not belong to 
my theme. I will name a few of the sub- 
jects discussed in that period, leaving you 
to mark the change, if any; Church and 
School; Teachers’ Trials (they had trials in 
those days); Modus Operandi of the School- 
room; Chasch, State and Parent. We find 
strong pleas made for proper attention tothe 
elementary branches, such as reading, spell- 
ing and orthoepy, and we hear something of 
that now-a-days. The study of physiology 
in common schools was advocated—both the 
effect of alcohol and tobacco and the best 
method of ventilating school-houses. How 
can the dictionary be used to best advantage? 
How teach the A, B, C? Co-education of the 
sexes was discussed ; and resolutions for a 
higher standard for teachers generally advo- 
cated. A resolution for teaching the higher 
branches was tabled at one institute on the 
basis that they could not be taught by 
teachers who could not write three lines in 
good English. Low salaries worried the 
educators then, and this subject has worried 
them ever since. Did you ever attend a 
meeting of an educational body in which 
this was not discussed? Corporal punish- 
ment was upheld and discouraged. The 
very mention of this subject may cause a 
peculiar sensation to pass over some of you 
when you think of your school days. The 
question seems to be revived again by some 
of our leading educators who think the Wise 
Man was not so far wtong when he spoke of 
‘not sparing the rod.’’ Public examina- 
tions o ly ~~ seemed to bring forth quite 
animated discussions in 7he Journal re- 
ferred to. Written tests or written exami- 
nations were seldom heard of; all were con- 
ducted orally. This method was conducted 
in the Normal Schools for several years. 
Examiners did not have the dreaded piles of 
papers to look over that now face them in 
the normal tests, and that some look over so 

carefully. The grading of schools in rural 
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districts was a long time coming, but it 
came. I mention but a fewsubjects toshow 
the trend of thought in the days in which 
it was my privilege to enter on the roll of 
teachers. 

It seems to me profitable for those of us 
— in our respective work, if we can 
recall our early school days as pupils, and 
later as teachers, brought before some 
august superintendent or committee to be 
examined. I pity the man or rather the 
teacher who cannot go back and recall some 
of the difficulties that met him in his early 
— of knowledge; recall some of the 

eartaches caused by an unsyzapathetic 
teacher or examiner; and on the other hand 
the inspiration received from one of the op- 
posite nature, one whose heart was in his 
work. Does not this reflection upon these 
things make us better prepared to meet those 
who come to us for help? 

The selection of teachers was made in 
different ways. . The board of directors 
generally secured some one who was con- 
sidered the wisest among their number to 
do the questioning. No special form of 
certificate was required; credentials were 
looked at and no doubt had some weight in 
determining the fitness of the candidate. 
If you will bear with me fora moment I 
will give you my experience under an ex- 
amination as conducted by a committee 
just before the introduction of the examina- 
tions by the county superintendents. The 
place was in a county village in Schuylkill 
county named New Philadelphia. The ex- 
amination was held in this place for the 
schools of the district. There were thirteen 
or fourteen candidates. I was one of the 
number, having gone there through the 
earnest solicitation of near relatives. The 
dreaded examination day came, and I found 
myself in the school building of that place. 
Before us were the Secretary of the Board of 
Directors and two prominent educators of 
Pottsville, all at the time strangers to me. 
The spokesman told us to be seated and put 
into our hands a paper on which we were 
to write our names. After all had signed 
we were called one by one in front of his 
desk. My name being first put me at the 
head of the class, consequently the first 

uestion came to me, which I answered as I 
thought correctly, but not satisfactorily to 
theexaminer. The question was then given 
to the one next tome. His answer satis- 
fied the examiner, hence I lost my position. 
When the subject of grammar came up my 
friend failed, I gave what was considered 
the correct answer, and angeet him. We 
did not exchange places after this. I feel 
pretty sure that it was the answering of this 
question that helped me to get my first 
school. There were some amusing answers 
given by different persons. An answer 
given to ‘‘ What are parallels of latitudes ?’’ 
was, They are black lines drawn across the 
map, meridians are black lines drawn from 
top to bottom of map. Similar answers to 
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other questions were given. The examiner 
knew what he was about; his aids were 
learned men. 

The examination over the distribution of 
schools commenced: the standing in the 
class was not taken into consideration in the 
selection of the teachers, for the reason that 
schools were promised beforehand to ap- 
plicants and former teachers. One school 
was left, and for it there were three or four 
applicants. I was selected forthis. It was 
considered the most undesirable in the dis- 
trict. One of the directors said to me, 
‘*You are strong enough to whale those 
boys.’”’ That was his idea of a teacher. I 
kept the school for the term, eight months, 
I did some teaching and some whaling, and 
caused considerable wailing at times. You 
will not wonder at this when I tell you that 
the school was composed of all classes of 
miners’ children. When the coal breakers 
stopped the school increased to 150, with an 
average attendance of 125 for one month. 
These did not all come for the a of 
learning. Books were scarce, and there was 
no uniformity in the text-books. You were 
expected to give each pupil four recitations 
daily. This I tried to do. Of this large 
number there were but few who had ever 
studied geography, and grammar had never 
been taught. I attempted to teach the 
A, B, C’s. Some of them learned to read, 
while others did not. A few may have 
since occupied prominent positions. 

Fellow-members, I am well aware that 
this Association has not met for the pur- 
pose of dwelling upon the Past alone, nor 
to hear how a certain individual spent his 
early days, yet retrospection once in a while 
may do us good. If I have recalled to the 
minds of any one of you any instance in your 
school life, either as pupil or teacher, that 
will help those associated with you, I shall 
feel repaid in my effort to interest you. 

We have met here to discuss the subjects 
of the day, subjects that come before us in 
our daily work which you will find on the 
programme handed you. You will notice 
the change in the minds of the people in 
fifty years. 

In conclusion, allow me to thank you for 

the honor conferred upon me in placing me 
in this, which I consider so prominent a 
position.. I had the honor of presiding 
over this body at its first meeting, through 
appointment, arising from the absence of 
the president-elect. I feel sure that I can 
depend upon you to give me the necessary 
aid in carrying out the duties that devolve 
upon me. 
In behalf of the directors, teachers, and 
citizens, I extend a most cordial welcome 
to all, and thank you for honoring us with 
your presence. We trust that you will find 
this meeting to be among the most profit- 
able and pleasant ever attended. We have 
some things in store for you of which we 
will pron later. Again I say—thrice 
welcome to you all! 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIMITATIONS—SECULAR 
AND RELIGIOUS. 


was the subject of a paper by Supt. H. C. 
Missimer, of Erie. The paper was not 
read until the subject had been opened 
by Principal Spayd, as Supt. Missimer 
had been detained, but we give it the 
place assigned on the programme. 


The fundamental law of every state of 
our American Union makes special pro- 
vision for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of free public schools. Nearly every 
state in the union also makes such educa- 
tion compulsory. The reason is plain. 
Every adult person in our system of gov- 
ernment is part of the governing power. 
Republican government starts with the in- 
dividual. He is the unit of power; col- 
lectively, he is the state. 

General intelligence; general morality— 
intelligence to insure the successful exer- 
cise of the rights of the citizen; morality 
to insure tke right exercise of the duties of 
the citizen are therefore indispensable to 
the existence of the state. Hence the state 
creates the public school as the most direct 
means of securing the conditions so neces- 
sary to its own existence and perpetuation. 

The public school, of necessity then, is 
an institution of limited powers. It cannot 
do everything. It is created and supported 
by the state to provide a certain type and 
amount of education—the education most 
needed for good citizenship—which the 
state is in duty bound togive. For obvious 
reasons, the state cannot develop all sides 
of human nature or equip the individual 
for every task of life. It takes charge of 
the child at the age of six or eight, and in- 
sists that he shall attend school till the age 
of thirteen or sixteen. During this period, 
however, the state claims but one-eighth of 
the child’s time. In the other seven- 
eighths of his life his education is carried 
on by the home, the church, the library, 
and by the forces and elements of the soci- 
ety in which the child lives. These are 
stronger, and far more positive agencies in 
the real education of the child than the 
school itself; because they act upon him 
unconsciously and unceasingly during his 
whole life; they develop his hereditary in- 
stincts, fix his habits and peculiarities, 
determine his temperaments, establish his 
tastes and his tendencies. 

Again, the public school is established by 
the state to reach the masses. It is con- 
fined by law to the instruction of the 
children of the state in certain fundament- 
als requisite to intelligent citizenship, such 
as reading, writing, common arithmetic and 
certain other branches designed to broaden 
their general knowlege and culture, and 
render them capable of beconiing good and 
useful citizens. 

Besides its obligation to give the elements 
of general knowledge to every one of its 
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children, the state brings each child in the 
public schools into association with other 
children, to work together with a common 
purpose. Through this contact, this asso- 
ciation of one with another, the child learns 
the lesson of regard for one another’s rights 
and feelings, the realization of his own 
significance and insignificance and the 
knowledge of his relations to others. This 
is the main strength of the public sehool. 
It rouses, sways, agitates and inspires the 
child to continued effort; it deepens and in- 
tensifies his impressions; and, by its organ- 
ized system of work, it teaches the child to 
be punctual, systematic, truthful, honest, 
self-reliant, and to be capable of sustaining 
mental effort. Through the school he learns 
the value of united action, the one lesson 
most vital to the perpetuation of a free 
democracy. For this reason alone, it be- 
comes the patriotic duty of every citizen of 
the state to educate his children in the pub- 
lic school, because, without this lesson of 
united action, such a thing as the right 
training of the citizen of a republic cannot 
be effected. 

The general limitation of the public 
school appears, then, to be this: It cannot 
assume all the responsibilities of the child’s 
education, nor attempt to do in one-eighth 
of his life, from six to twenty-one, what the 
forces and elements of society outside ot 
school—which the home makes—will in- 
evitably do, for weal or for woe, in the other 
seven-eighths of his life. In the nature of 
things, therefore, the public school can 
neither bring the child to full intellectual 
development; nor drill him to physical per- 
fection, nor make him expert in the control 
of the hand or the eye; nor lift him to full 
moral development. 

The all-around development of the child 
is a good educational ideal, a just ideal, a 
righteous tendency, but the public school 
cannot, from the very nature of the condi- 
tions to which it must adjust itself, be all 
things to all children. The public school 
exists for the masses, and should teach 
those things only which meet the general 
conditions of the mass, and not the special 
wants of a minority. It cannot be taken 
for granted that if a certain subject is a 
good thing to teach, it ought to be made at 
once a part of the public school system. If 
it is argued that social and industrial con- 
ditions demand that the use of tools, 
draughting, typewriting, stenography, sew- 
ing, cooking, mending, gardening, bed- 
making, and washing be made a part of 
school work; by similar logic, we can be 
asked to make room in the grades for art 
instruction, for literature instruction, for 
science study, for Latin and algebra, for 
catechetical drill in patriotism, for bands of 
mercy to promote humane work, and for 
any and every thing which is supposed to 
make the world better, or mankind happier. 

But the truth is: for the public school to 
yield to all the demands of educational 
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theorists and of our charitable and senti- 
mental enthusiasts, is to dissipate its ener- 

ies, and to lose sight of the main purpose 
or which it exists. 

The wisdom of teaching many things 
which are now taught in many schools is 
extremely doubtful Many things now 
taught would be acquired anyhow, if the 
conditions and surroundings of after life re- 
quire a knowledge of them. To teach them 
now is only to load down the courses with 
a useless burden of extra work and teach- 
ing. mae’ A things too are now taught in 
the schools, whose teaching, on moral 

rounds, belongs elsewhere. Housework, 

arning, patching, sewing, cooking, gar- 
dening, bed-making, and washing are duties 
of the home, and the home should be re- 
sponsible for them. To shift the responsi- 
bility of the knowledge of such things upon 
the school is to teach parents to feel that 
their duties to their children are slight and 
of little or no concern to themselves. 

Certain obligations, however, the public 
school must fulfill, and cannot ignore. The 
eight fundamental branches required by law 
must be taught. The State believes that 
the right teaching of them will produce the 
general intelligence and culture necessary 
to the right performance of the ordinary 
duties of citizenship. These fundamental 
subjects are adequate for all purposes of the 
average mental development. Under the 
elastic clause of the law permitting instruc- 
tion ‘‘in such other branches as the board 
of directors may require,’ high schools 
sprang up in our cities and towns for the 
training of those capable of higher mental 
culture. In fact, the high school had no 
other legal ground of existence in Pennsyl- 
vania, until the Act of 1895 specifically pro- 
vided for the establishment of a public high 
school in any school district of the State. 

Under this general clause music came into 
the public school courses; drawing came in, 
physical culture comesin, nature study, art 
study, literature study, science study may 
come in; a foreign language or two may 
come in; the household and manual train- 
ing arts come in, and kindergartens have 
been added to the system. 

In every school, the common English 
branches, if taught rightly, require all the 
time of the teachers. There is little time 
left for diversion. More than two-thirds of 
all the children in the public schools are 
under thirteen years of age and are in the 
primary grades, whose business it is to teach 
them how to read, write, spell, and do well 
the practical ciphering involved in the ap- 
plication of ad ing, subtracting, multiply- 
ing and dividing the whole numbers and in 
fractions. These things are fundamental to 
intelligent citizenship, and must come first. 

By the end of the thirteenth year the vast 
majority of our public school pupils have 
withdrawn from school. They may read, 
they may write, they may spell, they may 
cipher, but they have not yet reached that 
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point of mental discipline which enables 
them to form a correct mental judgment, or 
to act intelligently on any question which 
involves a knowledge of our common insti- 
tutions, our common geography, our gen- 
eral literature, or the history of our native 
land. They quit school at the very age 
when the mind should be attempting to sat- 
isfy itself about the great questions of life, 
when they should know what it means to 
vote intelligently, what is the meaning of 
our free institutions, what are their benefits, 
and whit their purposes. 

Is it not obvious, then, that the first busi- 
ness of the public school is to meet these 
conditions? Beyond the ability to read 
well, write plainly, spell well, and cipher 
correctly, comes the ability to use one’s 
native language well, to know the history 
of one’s native country, to know its geog- 
raphy, its resources, and the institutions 
under which each one of us lives. Here is 
the legitimate work of the public school. 
And no side issues, however attractive they 
may be, and I put the question in all can- 
dor and honesty, should be allowed to divert 
the public school from the main purpose for 
which the State creates it. 

There can be and is no question that the 

ublic school is the source of the general 
intelligence of the American people. Books, 
libraries, newspapers, broaden the general 
culture, but there is no doubt that the fun- 
damental knowledge necessary to the proper 
use of books, libraries and newspapers is 
given by the public school. 

There should be no question, too, that 
the public schools are also thoroughly ful- 
filling their second great function of train- 
ing our children in the principles of indi- 
vidual morality so necessary to the existence 
and welfare of the state. The charge that 
they are not doing so is a calumny uttered 
either by their enemies, or by those who 
would make use of the public school organ- 
ization for the purpose of teaching the 

articular religious doctrines in which they 

elieve. A fair, candid examination of the 
character of public school work will show 
that our schools are teaching our children 
all those moral principles which constitute 
the basis of every religion, and which fit 
them, in the highest sense, for citizenship. 
Beyond this they cannot, and should not go. 
To turn the public schools into agencies of 
formal religious instruction, would mean 
their eventual and total abolition. 

Such a demand is virtually a demand that 
the state should cease to be secular, but 
shall become ecclesiastical by establishing 
a religion. Logically, ‘‘there is no stop- 
ping short,’’ says a recent writer on this 
question, Joseph Henry Crooker, “ of a 
state religion, if religious instruction is in- 
sisted upon in the public schools; for how 
can a state school teach religion when the 
state itself has no religion? The school 
question is a minor problem dependent 
upon this. If we put religious instruction 
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into the school, we cannot logically stop 
until we put the religious dogma taught 
into our Constitution. Let, then, every 
man who is in favor of religious instruction 
in our public schools consider well the 
implication of his demand. Does he want 
a state religion? If not, then his request is 
perfectly illogical.’’ 

For reasons both of justice and policy 
the state withdraws from the sphere of 
human thought and action that we call re- 
ligicus; and having withdrawn, it cannot 
rightfully and lawfully enter it again in the 
direction of religious education, for the 
state cannot put religion into the school- 


house until it adopts a religion. This the 
state cannot do. It must be the friend of 
all religions, the enemy of none. It can be 


the patron and partner of no church, but 
must be the protector of all churches. 

It may be granted, for argument’s sake, 
that morality can exist without religion, 
but there can be no religion surely without 
morality. The public schools teach the 
very ee and woof of religion by develop- 
ing in the child the principles of good 
character and good conduct. Religion de- 
mands subjection of the will, through self- 
denial and self-control. The public schools 
develop these very virtues by training the 
child to habits of attention, and by direct- 
ing its untrained energies into systematic 
channels of order, punctuality, and regular 
work. Religion demands honesty and 
truthfulness; the discipline of the public 
school enforces honesty and truthfulness. 
Religion demands obedience and reverence; 
the lessons of the public school develop 
obedience and reverence. Religion de- 
mands brotherly kindness, politeness, 
charity, that central virtue of St. Paul’s, 
without which all speech by tongue of men 
or angels, is ‘‘as sounding brass or a tink- 
ling cymbai.’ The association of all ona 
common level, the working together for a 
common object, the weighing of all by one 
common standard draw the children of the 
public school together, in sympathy for 
each other’s successes and each other’s 
failures, and produces that spirit of 
brotherly kindness which constitutes the 
very philosophy of the Golden Rule. 

The books used in the public schools are 
full of moral lessons for the pupils. The 


|; readers full of the choicest specimens of the 


world’s literature appeal daily to the deep- 
est emotions of the child, and inspire him 
to better conduct and a better life. Every 
problem done in arithmetic teaches him ex- 
actness, fidelity, and veracity. His history 
illustrates for him the working of moral 
laws on a large scale, and makes impressive 
the moral qualities of the great men who 
figure on its pages. The poems he com- 
mits to memory, the songs he sings, teach 
him the love of God and the love of coun- 
try, two things which are the very essence: 
of a noble manhood. 

All these facts are sources of moral influ- 
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ence which plays continually upon the 
pupils’ nature like a tonic breeze. And 
this training is all the more efficient, be- 
cause it operates unconsciously and inde- 
pendently of any preachment. To preach 
to children and to tell them to be good 
makes them morally worse, and arrests 
their growth in character. To give up such 
vital training for a set religious exercise, 
observed for the sake of being good, would 
destroy healthy moral growth instead of 
promotin : it. 

The public school knows that the mere 
training of the mind does not put into the 
child the motive to right conduct. That 
comes out of the development of conscience, 
out of his moral nature. The public school 
thoroughly understands that the cultivation 
of the intellect alone means simply an in- 
crease of mental power, power for good or 
power for evil; that the right use of that 
power must come from the cultivation of 
the moral nature; and, therefore, that it is 
of far more importance to put first into the 
child the desire to do right than to learn 
the multiplication table. Books and studies 
are only a means tothis end. No one, save 
him of jaundiced eye and prejudiced mind, 
will deny that the public schools raise the 
moral standards of a community, and that 
their standards of work and discipline are, 
besides, much higher to-day than they were 
fifty years ago. 

To call them godless schools, because 
there is in them no formal teaching of the 
existence of God, is, in any other sense, but 
a mere rhetorical term; for everywhere, in 
their source, in their teachers, in their 
work, the public schools are godly schools 
and give ample recognition, in those ways 
that make the best impression, of the exist- 
ence of God and God’s power in the world. 

They are first the creation of the State, 
which recognizes religious oaths; legalizes 
and protects the Lord’s Day; exempts 
churches from taxation; appoints days ot 
thanksgiving and prayer; dates all its offi- 
cial papers from the birth of Christ; accepts 
clergymen as its officials in respect to the 
sanction of marriage; and requires of 
those who are employed as teachers in her 
schools, that is, our daughters, sisters, sons 
and brothers, a moral character which shall 
be a constant example of all the virtues 
that the best sentiment of the community 
approves. 

Our public schools can challenge com- 
parison, any day, with the schools of any 
country under church control. The moral 
and religious standards of public school 
states are quite as high as those of states in 
whose schools religious instruction is for- 
mally given. Weare not asa nation falling 
behind in those virtues which are essential 
to the nation’s life. Further analysis of the 
charge that there are more criminals in 
public school states discloses the fact that 
they are mostly those who never were in 
the public schools at all, or were there so 
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short a time that the influence of school 
discipline was never felt. 

Godless. schools they cannot be; for no 
one in the schools questions the existence 
of God, and the teacher who would dare to 
say in any sense that there is no God, would 
meet with a speedy reprimand or dismissal. 
In fact, no good teacher, and the law of the 
state demands no other, can help but teach 
religion. His personal influence, if he be 
right in heart, must be religious; and he is 
so, in that best of all ways for making a 
moral impression—by indirection; for relig- 
ion is not a knowledge of certain things; it 
is a state of the heart in which all knowl- 
edge must be received and used. It is not 
ecclesiastical or academical tenet, it is not 
any part of life; it is the science and art of 
life—the whole of life—animated and in- 
spired by that philosophy which the Saviour 
of all men showed in life and death should 
be the basis of all religion—the philosophy 
of unselfishness. 

It is the teachers who preside over our 
public schools who ultimately shape and 
determine their character and influence. 
Who, then, are American teachers? Look 
at the men and women who come together 
in State and National associations. Who 
are they? The most thoughtful, earnest, 
hard working, painstaking. and self-sacri- 
ficing class in the State. In intelligence, 
singleness of purpose, purity of life, there is 
not a priesthood in the world that outranks 
them, and there are few that equal them. 
Is it not a frightful slander to say that 
the schools which are taught by as lofty- 
minded and as noble a band of workers 
as ever consecrated themselves to the ser- 
vice of humanity are godless and irreligious. 
These schools have given us our Websters, 
our Garfields, our Greeleys, our Garrisons, 
our Parkers, our Whittiers, our McKinleys. 
The great reformers, as a rule, the men and 
women of keenest conscience, like Mary 
Livermore, Frances Willard and Charles 
Sumner, got their early training in the 
publicschools. God may not be in them in 
the dead words of a dogmatic catechism, but 
he is there in the heart and brain of the true 
teacher, which isinfinitely better. Thereis 
nothing so godless as the imposition of 
dogma, which paralyzes the growing reason 
of the child. 

The real point, the real grievance of those 
who find fault with our public schools is 
this: There is not enough religion, their 
religion perhaps, taught in our public 
schools. They would have religion taught 
formally and catechetically. They ask an 
absurdity or else an impossibility. An ab- 
surdity first, because that system of formal 
religious instruction, in which everything 
should be eliminated that would be offensive 
to Jew, Catholic, Lutheran, Episcopalian, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Quaker, 
Unitarian or Agnostic, would be an absur- 
dity. An impossibility, second, because, 
so long as one man honestly differs from 
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another man, so long will the various reli- | 
ligious sects agree to disagree as to any | 
common method and form of giving reli- | 
gious instruction. { 

“ Such a plan is in plain opposition to the | 
implied and express character of the public | 
school as a State institution. What isruled | 
out by the provision of the Constitution and | 
by the genius of our civilization, is not the 
non-essentials of religion, but religious mat- 
ters of all kinds; and this is done for the 
good of religion itself. As soon as we should 
start on this un-American road the question 
arises: What is essential, and what non- 
essential? Who shall decide, the pope or 
the Jewish rabbi?’’ In fact, no scheme of 
formal religious teaching makes people 
truly religious. If history and psychology 
teach anything with commanding impres- 
siveness, it is that spiritual power cannot 
be evolved by scholastic religious mechan- 
ism. 
Is not this appeal for more religious in- 
struction in the schools, which have charge 
of the child for less than one-eighth of the 
year, an arraignment of the right and func- 
tion of the parent, the church and the Sun- 
day-school, which have charge of him for 
the other seven-eighths ofthe year? There 
is no restraint, no repression in our land of 
any form of religion. ALL are free to teach 
their doctrines. Why should there not be 
then such organization in every church as 
will reach the young on week-days as well 
as on Sundays? Why ask of the school 
that the State establishes for its own exis- 
tence the teaching of those religious doc- 
trines that the church alone should teach 
for its existence ? 

The public schools are by no means per- 
fect. They do not claim to be infallible. 
They are subject to the same laws of growth 
and improvement as other institutions ; 
otherwise their life would have been meas- 
ured by the years of their birth. They 
are full of young, vigorous life, and their 
mistakes and deficiencies are the mistakes 
and deficiencies of the very energy of their 
life. They welcome every helpful sugges- 
tion, and recognize the right of the people, 
whose agents they are, to correct their 
faults. 

But while we do this, let us not condemn 
the public schools for what they are not re- 
sponsible. To charge up to chew all our 
social immoralities and political degrada- 
tions is unreasonable, unjust and harmful: 
unreasonable, because these disorders are 
due to far different influences, such as 
immigration, commercialism, industrial 
disturbances and religious indifference for 
which the church, and not the school is 
responsible. The charge is unjust, because 
it condemns the one institution which is 
doing the most to enrich and ennoble 
human life ; it is harmful because it diverts 
attention from the real sources of our mis- 
fortunes and sends us in the wrong direction 
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‘* The harmful separation between life and 
religion, which does widely exist to-day,’’ 
says Joseph Henry Crooker, ‘‘does not 
arise from the fact that religion is excluded 
from the public school, but it arises from 
the fact that the instruction of the church 
in spirit, method and material is commonly 
on a traditional and antiquated plan. 

‘*To teach religionin church on Sunday, 
and science in the public school on Monday, 
no more separates these two spheres of life, 
no more injures either kind of instruction, 
than the teaching of the classics by one 
teacher on Tuesday in one school room in- 
jures the scientific instruction given by 
another teacher on Wednesday in the lab- 
oratory. 

‘‘Suppose we turn the proposition 
squarely about, and notice the absurdity of 
the agreement. If religion should be taught 
along with arithmetic, in order to get the 
best results in religion, then the preacher, 
in order to make the ——— spiritual im- 
pression, ought to share his morning hour 
in his Sunday pulpit, with a lecture on vol- 
canoes or protoplasm.’’ 

What is really necessary is simply that 
both the teacher and the preacher should 
live in the same modern world and should 
each meet the world on common ground, in 
order to produce the best results for each. 

The charge is made that the public schools 
are responsible for the popular ignorance of 
the Bible. President Butler, of Columbia 
University would have it studied in the 
schools as any other book of literature. 
Such a plan would involve the state in 
sectarian wrangles at once. The state has 
no right to assume that the Bible is only 
literature. The churches would resent it, 
and would very soon say that the state can 
do no such ae 

The question does not belong to the pub- 
lic schools at all. The problem belongs to 
the churches. If the people are ignorant of 
the Bible, the hundred thousand churches, 
the hundred thousand ministers and the 
million Sunday-school teachers in our land 
are responsible for it. They are organized 
just for this one thing, to teach the Bible. 
Let the church get teachers in her Sunday- 
schools, pay for them if necessary, just as 
well equipped by preparation and training, 
to teach our children ethics and religion, 
to explain the true character and message 
of the Bible, as the public school } nero. 
in the preparation and special aptitude of 
its teachers to teach our children grammar, 
arithmetic, or chemistry. 

Let the churches put the real Bible— 
illuminated by modern discovery, not the 
dogmatic Bible nor the theological Bible— 
into the hands ofthe people. The churches, 
not the public schools, are the institutions 
to do this work. They should be held re- 
sponsible for it. This is their specific office. 
It is their business to make the people 
familiar with the greatest religious litera- 
ture in the world. 
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The function of the public schools is, and 
always must be, to fulfil the purpose for 
which the state created them. They are of 
the state; they are by the state; they are 
for the state; and those principles of re- 
ligious truths which the state recognizes 
the public schools can teach; no more, no 
less. Formal religious teaching they can- 
not give, because the written law of the 
land recognizes no form of religion, no re- 
ligious sect; and to give to one form of re- 
ligious doctrine more recognition in our 
sake than to another, would be a denial 
of the equal protection which the state is 
bound to give to all. 

‘*It is good for the state to stand apart 
from all the theological disputes and sec- 
tarian controversies of its various classes of 
citizens. It is good for the state to be 
actively engaged in pouring out its treas- 
ures and to be exerting its energies for the 
development of all its citizens with no other 
object in view than efficient citizenship. It 
is good for the American state to demon- 
strate to the world that the church cannot 
only live, but prosper the more abundantly, 
when left free from governmental patron- 
age; and that the education of the state, on 
the other hand, becomes the more effective, 
when freed from church bonds and sectarian 
zeal, and enabled to devote itself to the 
simple but supreme task of perfecting the 
humanity of man.”’ 

The unwritten law and common sense ot 
modern democracy are against any union of 
church and state. They have separate 
duties. The line of distinction between 
the duties we owe the one and the duties we 
owe the other, was drawn sharply and 
clearly more than eighteen centuries ago 
in those divine commands of the Great 
Teacher: ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s; and unto God the 
things which are God’s.’’ We cannot 
ager the one command any more than 
the other. The duties we owe the state 
must be observed, as well as the duties we 
owe the church. Both together constitute 
the sum of all religious obligation. 

We should not attempt to shift the line of 
separation between them as laid down by 
the Master. The public school is the 
agency of the state for training the young 
in their duties to the state. The church is 
the agency instituted by God for the up- 
lifting of human souls to final union with 
Himself. It is the best for all, it is the best 
for us, tie best for the state, the best for 
the church, for each to do its own ——— 
work without the one exercising the func- 
tions that belong to the other. 


Principal Spayd, Minersville: The sub- 
ject is an exceedingiy broad one and may 
be discussed from many points of view. 
We all know that there are limitations 
in school work, and many questions are 
now agitating the country concerning 
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these limitations. Most superintendents 
have recently received from the United 
States Commissioner of Education a 
circular containing a number of questions 
concerning the teaching of religion in 
schools. The New York legislature is 
considering teaching morality from a 
text book. The subject is in the air. 

Among the limitations of the school I 
would mention first that it cannot take 
the place of the home. I fear we some- 
times try to make the schools so good 
that they shall supplant the home—but 
no school can do it. Teachers are not 
in loco parentis. It is preposterous to 
my mind to expect a young girl fresh 
from school to take the place of a sym- 
pathetic mother. Teachers may some- 
times do more for a child than parents 
do, and yet there is one element of sym- 
pathy that teachers cannot give, they 
cannot take the place of parents. 

The school cannot take the place of 
society. Children will seek society out- 
side of the school no matter how interest- 
ing school is made. Young people want 
We tried the 
experiment of supplying the social needs 
of our older pupils under what we 
thought were the best conditions, by 
having sociables, serving ice cream, etc.; 
but we soon found that the pupils began 
to hold sociables of their own to which 
older folks were not invited. 

Schools can not take the place of the 
municipality. Newspapers have been 
urging the organization of schools on the 
United States government plan—a school 
Congress to make the laws, etc. I doubt 
whether a school can be successfully 
governed this way. The public school 
is not a republic but an autocracy. What 
is wanted is the velvet glove, but the 
iron hand must be inside. 

The school can not replace the appren- 
tice system in the trades, even with all 
the manual training we can do. I learned 
more of practical value on a farm with a 
plane and in the blacksmith shop than a 
school would ever teach. 

The school can not replace the home 
kitchen. Even with all the chemistry 
that the school may teach, the mother 
can give better training in cooking. I 
once visited a Washington cooking 
school where they took up a whole period 
in discussing the difference between hard 
and soft wood! To learn to cook one 
must cook, not talk about wood. I at 
one time cooked for a number of people 
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for four years, and we throve on it, 
although we did not think of chemistry 
nor discuss wood. 

It has been said that patriotism must 
be taught in the schools because the 
schools exist for the state. No; it is the 
province of the schools to turn out men 
and women, and when the call comes 
there wil! be no lack of defenders of our 
flag. The reading lesson will teach 
patriotism. Military drill is not neces- 
sary. The history lesson will show what 
it cost to make this great nation and 
keep it one. 

The school can not take the place of the 
church, the Sunday-school, the prayer- 
meeting, the Christian Endeavor Society 
or the Y. M. C. A., and it should not, 
but it can aid all these. The school can 
and ought to teach morality and morality 
based on revelation, and in this the 
attitude of the teacher is of great im- 
portance, as a consecrated teacher may 
do much, perhaps even more than the 
church along this line; for unfortunately 
the church sometimes makes use of very 


doubtful expedients in accomplishing its- 


ends, such as are not calculated to in- 
crease spirituality. The school must 
teach the truth and “the truth shall 
make you free.’’ But it may be objected 
that the school can not teach morality, 
and there is this point to the objection— 
that the reading book, on which the 
pupil must chiefly depend for instruction 
in morality and patriotism has of late 
years been robbed, for commercial reasons, 
of the grand selections it contained in 
former years, and much wishy-washy 
nature study material substituted so that 
the teacher must seek other methods for 
teaching this subject. 

The school can not teach religion, but 
it can teach God, the Creator, the All 
Wise. Our boys and girls have high 
ideals. At the commencement exercises 
of any high school you will hear the very 
highest ideals from the graduates, and 
the teacher is back of them. And you 
néed not teach these things in words; 
simply live your ideal sileutly and your 
pupils will observe you. Some children 
may go astray; but what the teacher can 
give most children will take away and 
practice. 

The province of the school has been 
and always will be mainly intellectual, 
and all these other things cau come in 
only so far as they aid intellectual de- 
velopment. The three R’s are not the 
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o-ly aids to thinking. There are many 
others; but there is manifestly a limit to 
the number of subjects that the school 
can teach. 

And even in intellectual instruction the 
school tas its limitations. In my town 
we have seventeen nationalities in our 
schools. Wean not prepare all of these 
children for college, and we ought not to 
try. Schools are for the many, not the 
few, and the many will never enter col- 
lege. Of the thousand children whom I 
have in charge, how many will ever enter 
college? It used to be said that college 
preparatory training was the best training 
for all pupils, but Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, 
douhts it. We can not be too highly 
educated; but we must lift the great. 
masses of people higher rather than pre- 
pare a few for college. 

Supt. Daniel Fleisher, of Columbia, 
continued the discussion of this subject 
in the following paper: 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Whatever views we may accept as to the 
true ends of education I presume we all be- 
lieve that the public schools have been 
established primarily in order that the chil- 
dren trained therein may become better 
fitted to perform the duties and bear the 
responsibilities of citizenship. We do not 
perhaps all agree as to what constitutes the 
best form of training so that our boys and 
girls may be able to live the life of an ideal 
citizen and be truly valuable members of 
society. 

Some assert that our schools perform 
their full function when they give to the 
children the opportunity to acquire the 
merest rudiments of an education in the so- 
called useful three R’s. Others take a 
broader view and advocate that not only the 
three R’s but everything else that has a 
tendency to fit the boy or the girl for the 
active struggles of life and for the proper 
enjoyment of the moments of leisure, should 
find a place in the course of study in our 
schools. No matter whether we take one 
or the other view of the function of the 
public school we find that there are certain 
limits both as to the quantity and quality 
of the instruction to be given to the children. 

The limitations by which we are beset are 
due to conditions existing outside of the 
school-room and within it. Among the 
outside limitations I might mention the 
financial condition of the community in 
which the school exists. Weall realize the 
fact that money is essential to carry on the 
work of public education. No matter how 
liberal the views of the people may be, the 
realization of their ideas is often prevented 
by inability of the people to provide an 
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adequate equipment for anything beyond 
the most elementary forms of instruction. 

Again, the nature of the work of the 
public schools is limited by the character 
of public sentiment existing in a school 
community. If the general sentiment of a 
community is on an elevated plane the 
work of the schools can be brought to a 
high degree of perfection; if on the other 
hand, the intellectual and spiritual interests 
of the child are subordinated to the lower 
interests; if sordidness, intellectual stupor, 
or shortsightedness, causes parents to fail 
to grasp the advantages afforded by a thor- 
ough elementary or a liberal education, the 
work of the school can reach only a limited 
degree of efficiency. Public sentiment will 
ever largely determine the quantity and the 
quality of the instruction in the school. 

In our state there is practically no legal 
limitation as to the expansion of the cur- 
riculum. Within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury a decided widening out has taken 

lace, and our laws have sanctioned the 
introduction into our schools of studies and 
forms of instruction never dreamed of by 
the founders of our educational system. 
What the future may bring in the way of 
modifications and adaptations no one can 
clearly foresee. 

Within the walls of the school-room also, 
we find limitations. Here the instructor and 
the child to be instructed are brought into 
close contact. The teacher is limited in his 
natural mental and spiritual endowment, 
and also in the development of his powers. 
The amount of stimulating influence he is 
able to exert is largely conditioned on those 
natural traits of mind and heart possessed 
by him. The teacher, gifted with a natural 
power to inspire and teach, when thor- 
oughly —— for his work, through the 

ears of training and discipline which he 
as undergone, can do vastly more good 
in the school-room than the person lacking 
the essentials that make up the true teacher. 

It seems thac the impossibility to get ideal 
teachers for the children is the one great 
limitation met with everywhere. If the 
public sentiment were such that the work 
of the great teacher were more fully appre- 
ciated, and if his services were adequately 

aid for, our schools would be quite different 

rom what they noware. So long as public 

sentiment from any cause demands or 
permits the retention of the incompetent 
teacher, so long will only limited good be 
accomplished through the agency of the 
public school. 

Another limitation that confronts us is the 
degree of ability or inability possessed by 
the child for receiving the instruction and 
training givenin the schools. With all the 
skill and effort displayed by a teacher the 
results gained will be meager when that skill 
and effort are directed toward some of the 
pupils found in our schools. The mental 
endowments of children vary so much that 
no one can expect equal efforts to pro- 
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duce anything like equal results.3%,. The 
critics who condemn the work done in th 
public schools seem to lose sight of the 
many limitations by which the teacher is 
beset. 

It is manifestly unreasonable to expect 
the public schools to be the cure-all for the 
mental and moral defects existing in indi- 
viduals, and in society. The school as a 
corrective and preventive agency is a great 
power, but we can not expect it to over- 
come all the defects due to heredity, home 
influence, and street influence. To de- 
nounce the schools as a failure, because this 
or that imperfection is noted in those who 
have received their education, in part or 
wholly, in the public schools is irrational. 
So many elements enter into the formation 
of a character that to estimate the value 
of any particular factor in shaping and 
forming the boy or girl into what he or she 
is, we must know the relative value of the 
other factors entering into the production 
of the character. A child reared in a good 
home, under the best parental direction, 
sometimes fails to walk in the paths of 
rectitude and honesty, yet we are not on 
that account disposed to charge the home 
with the responsibility of that failure. 

The mechanic takes inferior grades of 
lumber and covers the surface with a thin 
veneer of oak, mahogany or some other 
wood susceptible of high polish and beauti- 
ful finish. To the eye there is presented 
an appearance similar to the effect produced 
by a solid homogeneous piece of lumber, 
but a test soon shows that the natural text- 
ure of the inferior wood found in the interior 
has not been changed. Many of the boys 
and girls of our schools are capable of re- 
ceiving only a limited amount of intellect- 
ual training. The transforming power of 
the school is great, yet you can not expect 
the defects due to heredity and other causes 
to be wholly eliminated. With all our 
effort some natures will remain weak and 
flabby. 

In many cases the work of education is 
attended with so many difficulties that it 
seems as if only a slight addition or im- 
—— can be made to the exterior. 

he teacher is not able to make a strong, 
sturdy intellectual and spiritual character 
out of every child. But our schools should 
not shirk the responsibilities resting upon 
them. They should promote the intellect- 
ual and spiritual growth of the child. They 
should, however, not be expected to take 
the place of the home and of every other 
agency. 

To me the oft-repeated charge that our 
public schools are godless seems one that 
should not be made. We are beset by 
certain limitations as to religious teaching, 
yet so many of our teachers live on such a 
high spiritual plane that they do teach 
morals and religion in a most effective 
manner. Judging from external appear- 
ances, the lives of those educated in the de- 
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nominational schools do not in morals seem 
to show a marked contrast to the lives of 
those educated in our public schools. 
Where the public sentiment is right, and 
where the children are provided with the 
proper equipment, and with the proper 
teachers, our schools do as much perhaps 
as can reasonably be expected of them. 
Supt. Yocum, Chester: I like the dis- 
tinction that has been made between 
moral and religious instruction. If moral 
instruction means the recognition of God 
as the Creator, and our duties toward 
Him and our fellow men, then moral in- 
struction is the duty of the common 
schools. But is incidental instruction 
sufficient? Is there not great danger that 
incidental training, such as promptness 
in school work, for example, may not be 
moral training at all, but simply result in 
the formation of a habit that will not be 
carried into the pupil’s life outside the 
school? In the formation of moral habit 
must not instruction along these lines be 
made more formal to be very effective? 
Supt. Miller, Bradford: I think Supt. 
Missimer is right in regard to religious 
instruction. Again, we all agree that 
the school cannot do the work of the 
home, although we construe that differ- 
ently, for some people think that to take 
children from home at three and a half 
years to put them in a kindergarten is all 
right, but they think the school is assum- 
ing the duties of the home if cooking is 
taught in the higher grades. The truth 
of the matter is that times are changing. 
Thirty per cent. of the people of this 
country live in cities, where the homes 
are not doing what they used to do, and 
the school must do it. In such a town 
as Mr. Spayd’s I would cut out the high 
school course for most of the pupils and 
teach cooking and like subjects that the 
children cannot get at home. I have in- 
vestigated this subject somewhat and 
found that in many homes the influence 
is all of the wrong kind and teaching 
along these lines is lacking altogether. 
The first speaker, Mr. Spayd, spoke of 
a visit to a cooking school where a whole 
period was wasted on talk about wood as 
fuel. I want to say that in our schools 
cooking is taught for four years, and the 
children learn to cook by cooking. And 
so with manual training. Supt. Missi- 
mer thought that to teach it is the duty 
of the trades. But we have found that 
it assists in keeping up an interest in the 
other branches. Our teaching is better 
than it ever was in all the branches. 
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After the appointment of Supt. Ira 
Shipman as treasurer, the department ad- 
journed for the morning. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 








HE following committees were ap- 
pointed and instructed to report on 
Thursday afternoon. 


Resolutions: R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; 
L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; J. H. Reber, 
Waynesboro; Grant Norris, Braddock. 

Officers : J. M. Berkey, Johnstown; Addi- 
son Jones, West Chester; H. C. Missimer, 
Erie; A. C. McLean, Pittsburg. 


POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF THE PRES- 
ENT PLAN OF CONDUCTING THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


was the subject of the paper by Supt. A. 
D. Yocum, of Chester, which here fol- 
lows : 

The annual institute as established and 
supported by the laws of the Commonwealth 
is not a product of the ‘‘ New Education.”’ 
An outgrowth of the pioneer days of the 
— school system, when the cross-roads 

eld sway and hickory flourished, never 
wholly popular with teachers or with tax- 
payers, at its worst atemporary stimulus to 
newer things, at its best an inspiration to 
higher ideals, it has survived the social con- 
ditions that gave it birth, and with ever- 
varying content maintained, if not its origi- 
nal form, at least the characteristic features 
which those social conditions compe!led. 

The campmeeting, the barbacue, and the 
teachers’ institutes were the natural clear- 
a | houses of a population that lived apart. 
Village and rural life prevailed. Many dis- 
trict schools were more remote from the 
county-seat than they are from New York 
and Boston to-day. Railroads were few, and 
trolley cars unknown. For weeks durin 
the winter the country roads were block 
with snow drifts, and spring floods rendered 
the fords impassable, and a day’s rain made 
the wagon wheels sink to their hubs in the 
yellow clay of the road-bed. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal, just be- 
ginning its useful career, stood for the 
whole educational press, and then as now 
largely confined itself to matters of state 
and local interest. Books on education were 
few; the normal school in its infancy. 
Small wonder that educational leaders saw 
the necessity for a teachers’ meeting, still 
less, that it came but once a year, and to 
remain in session for five days. 

In sections of the State where conditions 
have remained the same or become the same, 
the annual institute, with its lengthy ses- 
sion, may still be a profcssional necessity. 
But where conditions have changed, and 
the lengthy annual meeting is no longer an 
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essential condition to the full realization of 
the ends which it was originally intended 
to serve, it is high time that serious consid- 
eration should be given to the question, 
whether or not these necessary ends cannot 
be more effectively and satisfactorily at- 
tained by less exacting means. And con- 
ditions have changed. Population is less 
scattered. Its ever-increasing concentration 
in towns and cities, the improvement of 
highways, the invention and general use of 
new modes of travel, with the consequent 
creation of city districts, and where popula- 
tion is still comparatively scattered, the free 
transportation of school children and the 
consolidation of rural schools, have brought 
school teachers nearer together. The only 
recognition accorded these changed condi- 
tions in the laws of the Commonwealth is 
the legalizing of the separation of the city 
institute from that of the county. Not only 
has the county institute remained essen- 
tially the same, through all these social and 
economic changes, but the city institute has 
ained only a separate existence, differing 
ne that of which it originally formed 
a part, mainly in the fact that the teachers 
no longer have to leave home in order to 
attend it. It still convenes once a year. 
It still lasts five days. It still demands at- 
tention to from five to six talks each day. 
It still costs the district from $800 to 
for each one hundred teachers in attendance, 
and the county the lump sum of $200. Ches- 
ter City Institute this year cost in running 
expenses and teachers’ pay, over $1,700, the 
expenditure of other cities being in propor- 
tion—some more, some less. 

So far as the cities are concerned, and 
possibly some of the counties as well, the 
annual teachers’ institute is a wasteful 
anachronism. Its content enriched, as it 
has come to be, by the conclusions of edu- 
cational leaders, and the reports of scientists 
engaged in educational research, is a pro- 
fessional necessity; its form, ensuring as it 
does a maximum of fatigue and mental 
strain, a consequent minimum of reflection 
and assimilation, and an extraordinary ex 
penditure of public money altogether dis- 
proportionate to the results obtained, only 
continues to exist because it is fixed by law, 
and blessed with a useful past. 

That a continuous five-day session accom- 
plishes nothing that can not be better 
accomplished in meetings wisely distributed 
throughout the year, is readily demon- 
strated by an analysis of the needs which it 
has been made to serve. While no one in- 
stitute, perhaps, attempts to serve them 
all, the annual meeting has from time to 
time, here or there, though in ever-varying 
degree, more or less definitely sought to 
further the following purposes, such expo- 
sition of methods of teaching particular 
branches as may be suggestive to teachers 
of various grades; lectures intended to 
broaden the teachers knowledge of the sub- 
jects which they teach, or to interest them in 
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higher study; the presentation of educa- 
tional and professional ideals or tendencies, 
of principles for the guidance of educational 
practice, and of the results of professional 
experimentation and investigation; popular 
speeches introduced to interest the public 
at large in educational topics or to further 
general or local reforms; professional inter- 
course with the accompanying interchange 
of individual opinion and experience; and . 
a more general acquaintance among teach- 
ers, furthered by social enjoyments and 
various forms of recreation and entertain- 
ment. 

Under the old economic and social con- 
ditions, if these purposes were accomplished 
at all, it was through the annual institute. 
With the passing of rural limitations, 
special agencies have come into existence 
for the realization ofeach one of these ends. 

The Grade Meeting.—Talks and discus- 
sions that deal with methods of teaching 
particular branches at various stages of 
advancement, and consequently not of in- 
terest to the corps as a whole have in many 
cities been relegated to the ‘‘ grade meet- 
ing.’’ 

While a succession of speakers year after 
year, presenting more or less conflicting 
modes of instruction for each branch of the 
school curriculum may be stimulating and 
suggestive to trained and experienced think- 
ers, it is sadly confusing to the young 
teacher, doubtful whether to change her 
modes as often as her bonnet, or not to 
change them at all. Far better for her, that 
superintendent or supervisor outline for her 
work in detailed syllabuses and courses of 
study and that she should discuss it with 
him and her grade associates in meetings 
planned for them alone. The grade mect- 
ing, called as occasion demands, supple- 
mented by the voluntary grade conference 
held at regular intervals for those who care 
to attend, has become indispensable to a 
close supervision, which while ensuring the 
unity that conditions system by specifying 
the most effective methods of teaching 
pupils ez masse, leaves to the teacher full 
range for her individuality in adjusting 
itself to the individuality of her pupils. 

The Sectional Meeting.—Just as the state 
and National Association have been sub- 
divided into various departments, so the 
city teachers irrespective of grade, have in 
a few localities been divided into groups of 
individuals having common interest in some 
particular line of study, and meeting on 
some day other than that upon which the 
general teachers’ institute is held. Except 
in the case of individuals pursuing a more 
serious and systematic course of instruction, 
all teachers are required to attend the meet- 
ings of some such section of the institute, 
each individual, however, choosing the one 
whose work she finds most enjoyable. 
Since these courses are compulsory, they 
should be presided over by competent 
specialists and involve no.outside work that 
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is not purely voluntary. Literature, child- 

Study, geography, nature-study, history, 
sychology, etc., ae thus be studied along 
ines which, though neither normal nor 

academic, are cultural and suggestive. 

The General Institute.—Grade and sec- 
tional meetings having thus provided for 
work of interest to groups of teachers hav- 
ing similar occupation or common interests, 
the general teacher’s meeting, held at regu- 
lar intervals throughout the school vear, 
can and should confine itself to topics of in- 
terest to the corps as a whole. 

The multiplication of professional libra- 
ries and reading-courses, and the rapid rise 
of educational Pa. bringing the 
best thought of both present and past, 
within easy reach of the teachers of every 
section and locality, make it absolutely 
necessary, if interest is to be maintained 
and profit gained, that programmes of ex- 
ceptional strength shall be presented at 
these general meetings. Except in the 
occasional free discussion of matters of 
general \ocal interest, usually more effec- 
tive in the principals’ meeting whose com- 
parative smallness tends to fuller expres- 
sion, the speakers who address the corps as 
a whole should be the strongest that can be 
procured; not riders of hobbies or brewers 
of golden specifics, but the captains and 
pioneers of education, giving at first hand 
the best that is in them. 

The Public Meeting.—In some sections of 
the state, effort has been made to attract the 

ublic at large to the sessions of the annual 
nstitute, by introducing intothe programme 
subjects of popular rather than of profes- 
sional interest, with the inevitable result 
that not only the popular speakers but all 
instructors sufficiently versatile to adapt 
their speaking to a mixed audience, sacri- 
fice direct effort to reach the teachers, in a 
necessary attempt to hold the attention of 
- outsiders. 

There are educational issues upon which 
the people should be compelled to think, but 
they need to be preached with the voice of 
an accusing prophet, not Zopularized. Nor- 
mal schools have grown up in every State, 
and co-education, where it has not fallen 
upon stony ground, flourishes as the rose, 
but the public kindergarten, manual train- 
ing and domestic science, the right ratio in 
public taxation between selfish interest and 
the common weal, the fact that the whole 
burden of taxation for school support should 
not fall upon the property-owner alone— 
these and other questions will have their 
great mass-meetings, arousing public inter- 
est and ensuring popular support—when 
they too have their Horace Manns. 

The Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching has some courses which bring 
educational workers into touch with groups 
of thoughtful men and women, and perhaps 
occasionally with those who seek to direct 

ublic sentiment, while the Parents’ Meet- 
ings and Mothers’ Meetings now becoming 
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so common, are, where under the control of 
the school authorities, doing much to bring 
parents into useful touch with all that is 
really new in the new education—-its different 
attitude toward children and its application 
of scientific method in the determination of 
its fundamental facts. Aside from this the 
work of public education associations and 
similar organizations has fully demonstrated 
that the public can be effectively reached 
through occasional meetings of a more or 
less popular sort. In the great cities the 
attendance at these gatherings is likely to 
be limited for the most part to the more en- 
thusiastic friends of education—the general 
public being reached through reports of 
addresses and discussions in the public 
press ; in the smaller cities a part of the 
population sufficiently large to influence 
public opinion, can be directly reached. 
What can a popularized institute pro- 
gramme do to enlighten the public that is 
not better done by some one of these 
agencies ? 
Professional intercourse and social life, in 
a city, with its frequent educational gather- 
ings, do not require a five-day annual stimu- 
lus. General teachers’ receptions, teas given 
by the teachers of one building to those of 
another, and the various meetings already 
described afford abundant opportunity for 
teachers to know each other, and to talk 
about matters of professional interest. Itis 
well to hold in mind that there is a limit 
beyond which the association of workers in 
a particular industry or profession is un- 
social and narrowing. A corps of teachers 
is not a natural social unit. Their social 
life should lie largely outside of their pro- 
fession, not only that they shall have a 
continual change of environment, impossi- 
ble to the weary worker in the boarding- 
school, but that they shall help to leaven a 
hundred social groups, and have in return 
a united experience which in so far as it is 
transmitted from one to another, will help 
the individual to understand a school in 
which all local groups are represented. 
Such social organizations as the Buffalo 
Teachers’ Club, teachers’ reading-rooms, 
gymnasiums and recreation rooms, should 
exist in every city, but not only for the 
occasional use of the individual teacher. 
They must not cut her off from social life 
outside, quite as important to successful 
teaching, as the social intercourse of teach- 
ers with teachers, even though supplemented 
in the spirit of Paul, with as much as in 
them lies of professional goodfellowship. 
The use of the evenings of institute week 
for a series of entertainments above the 
average of those usually accessible to the 
teachers or the citizens of the community 
where institute is in session, is perhaps 
justifiable in the county seat too re mote for 
the lecturer with an off-night, or the quar- 
tette on its way to fill some more important 
date; it may also serve to supplement an 
institute fund too meager to give the super- 
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intendent a free hand in planning his pro- | 


gramme forthe week. In thecity, however, 
more recreation and amusement is open to 
the teachers than they can afford to take. 
It is not only public school pupils who 
blame on the school an ‘‘ over-pressure,’’ at 
least occasionally due to late hours and in 
sufficient rest. 

So far the attempt has been made to de- 
monstrate that the annual institute is no 
longer an economic necessity, that for the 
teacher it combines maximum physical and 
mental strain, with minimum reflection and 
retention, and that the ends which it has 
been made to serve can be far more fully re- 
alized in meetings held from time to time 
throughout the year. It remains to be shown 
that there are no serious obstacles to its 
abandonment in the cities and possibly a 
few exceptional counties, that can arrange 
the specialized teachers’ meetings necessary 
to take its place. In the first place, a con- 
tinuous five day session is especially at- 
tractive to the professional institute instruc- 
tor. A continuous engagement saves him 
both travel and traveling expenses, and en- 
ables him to offer his services for somewhat 
less than would otherwise be possible. But 
while a single talk will cost more, it is not 
at all necessary that the modified institute 
should be made up of isolated talks. In- 
stead there is possibly a series of three 
or four, or of five or six talks running 
through a corresponding number of weeks 
or even months, though too long an inter- 
val sacrifices continuity unless occupied by 
occasional discussions of the talk already 
given. These series or courses can be ar- 
ranged at little more expense than their cost 
at the annual meeting. 

A far more serious question is whether the 
abandonment of the annual institute would 
carry with it the loss of certain advantages 
long guaranteed to it by legislation. A five- 
day session is required by law, a maximum 
county appropriation of $200 guaranteed, 
and boards of education compelled to pa 
their teachers for each day spent in attend- 
ance. All these advantages can be pre- 
served, and the institute held; not on some 
combination of days other than the present, 
yet as rigidly fixed by statute, but through 
making the time-clauses of the present in- 
stitute law to read that the superintendent 
be required at ‘‘least once a year at such 
times and places’’ as he may arrange to as- 
semble an institute in session ‘‘ at least five 
days, or a total of ten half-days taken from 
time to time throughout each school year.”’ 
This would do away with nothing but the 
necessity for having the whole session con- 
tinuous, it being possible to group the half- 
days in combination locally desirable, and 
with any interval which varying conditions 
may require. A provision thus flexible 
would not only adapt the law to the needs 
of any locality, whatever the form of insti- 
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And such variation is desirable. There is a 
limit to the number of teachers’ meetings which 
each member of acity or county corps should be 
compelled to attend, not only because of the 
rest that should follow nervous toil, to which 
each teacher has a moral right, and of the 
higher efficiency of the school whose teacher is 
not tired out, but because the teacher should be 
encouraged to participate freely in all healthful 
forms of social life, without which professional 
routine and study will narrow and dwarf a 
sympathetic monitor into a bloodless auto- 
maton. Two half-days a month is possibly 
quite enough time to allot to the various forms 
of professional activity outside of the school. A 
long series of sectional, grade, general and pub- 
lic meetings each year is therefore out of the 
question. One year the grade meeting can be 
given most emphasis, the other meetings being 
fewer and at longer intervals; the next year it 
may be the sectional meeting that is given most 
prominence. Variety is no less spicy to teach- 
ers than to children. 

The reason why the proposed amendment 
specifies ten half-days in place of an aggregate 
number of lectures is to prevent some economi- 
cal superintendent or thrifty board from run- 
ning institute talks into the period immediately 
after the afternoon session of school. While 
grade or sectional meetings must occasionally 
be held at this time, they should never exceed 
an hour in length, and come at infrequent in- 
tervals. If the lectures of the annual institute 
were to be crowded into these periods, the 
nervous strain would be but little lessened, and 
reflection and attention but little increased. 
The use of the term ‘‘ half-day’ is to compel 
general meetings and lecture courses to be held 
on mornings or afternoons when school is not 
in session, the teachers receiving their extra 
pay, be it school day or holiday—in the former 
case without the usual school work; in the 
latter, in addition to the monthly pay. At first 
thought it may seem unjust that teachers in 
city districts having a separate institute con- 
tinue to be compensated for each day of attend- 
ance at the same rate as when they were com- 
pelled to pay travelling expenses and board and 
lodging in the community where the institute 
was held. They, however, often have to pay 
quite as much board and lodging when the in- 
stitutes meet at home, while the travelling ex- 
penses are balanced by the pro-rata contribu- 
tion which in some cities they annually make 
to the institute fund. In Chester this contribu- 
tion is one-fifth of the total week's pay. Any di- 
rect financial saving to the district, as a result of 
the proposed change in the law, would therefore 
be at the expense of the teachers. Such direct 
saving, however, is illegal, and should continue 
so. Days or half-days devoted to institute can- 
not count as school days in estimating the 
school month. The saving to the district lies 
not in robbing the teachers of the extra insti- 
tute pay, but in making the institute more help- 
ful in its influence upon the teaching force, and 
hence the gaining for the schools benefits more 
nearly commensurate with the serious expendi- 
ture involved. If, however, the days or half- 
days of institute fall upon what otherwise would 
be school days, the present week’s vacation so 
necessary to the children would be distributed 
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throughout the year. If, on the other hand, a 
total of five Saturdays, or the mornings of ten 
Saturdays, were devoted to institute work, the 
children could still have their week’s holiday 
between January and June. The only differ- 
ence would be that the teachers who need hol- 
iday too would share it with them without any 
decrease in annual pay. Who would not sacri- 
fice a few half-holidays of winter for a week of 
spring? 

The only obstacle to the proposed plan suffi- 
ciently serious for present mention is the fact 
that, unless provision is made that it be paid in 
sections, the $200 received from the county 
could not be obtained until the last half-day’s 
institute has been held. This difficulty is easily 
met by amending the appropriation clause to 
read, that payment of a dollar for every three 
days spent by teachers of the city in at- 
tendance at the institute for that year shall be 
made upon the presentation of a certificate, ‘‘ at 
the close of the session of each annual institute 
or where such session ts not continuous, either 
at the close of the last half-day session, or at 
the close of any half-day session where total at- 
tendance of teachers has not been less than 300 
half-days,’ provided ‘‘that the ¢ofa/ amount 
which may be drawn from the county treasurer 
during any one year, shall in no case be more 
than two hundred dollars, but may in all cases 
be sixty dollars,’’ and provided also ¢hat no one 
teacher shall be compensated for more than ten 
half-days attendance. 

Whatever additional objections may seem to 
inhere in the plan, there remains this highly 
advantageous feature, the adoption of the pro- 
posed amendment will prevent no institute from 
remaining as before. 

Most of the counties and many of the cities 
would stick to the old plan, not necessarily be- 
cause it is the best, but because for them it will 
work better than any other; this however is no 
reason why a more flexible plan should not be 
legalized to meet the case of those localities in 
which the annual meeting isa check upon more 
useful work. All sections have the new wine; 
may those who have the new bottles not be de- 
nied the right to lovingly and reverently put 
aside the old. 


Supt. C. S. Foos, Reading: This is an 
era of educational unrest. When you 
read in an educational paper that to inter- 
pret the song of the nightingale is better 
than to teach reading, one wonders at no 
attack on the institute. The institute as 
held may be a relic of the past; but the 
past was not all bad nor is the present all 
good. I am glad Supt. Yocum put his 
suggestion in the form he did. If he had 
tried to wipe out the old I would have 
been inclined to cross swords with him. 
I believe in the annual institute. I be- 
lieve it gives an inspiration that his plan 
could not give. Supt. Yocum made sev- 
eral objections to the present plan: 

1. There is no longer any necessity 
for it; 2. The return is not commensurate 
with the cost; 3. It entails the maximum 
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of fatigue with the minimum of thought 
on the part of teachers. 

Briefly put, the paper says the objects 
of an institute are to instruct, inspire, 
and socialize. But are our poor teachers 
able to bring all the best periodicals to 
their doors, or go to New York or Bos-: 
ton? No; teachers need the institute. 
As to the economic objection: Would it 
not be more expensive to get a lecturer 
to come five or six times, as suggested in 
the paper, than to have him give five 
talks at one visit? Personally, I could 
get enough money from my Board to do 
this; but there is no saving by the new 
plan if the teachers must pay an added 
amount. The author of the paper cites 
mental fatigue as an objection to the 
present plan. But can it be that there 
are among our Pennsylvania teachers 
any that cannot stand attending an insti- 
tute for five hours a day, for five days at 
the beginning of the term? I have none 
of that kind, although some are nearly 
invalids. If there are such people teach- 
ing school they had better drop out. 


The next objection to the old institute 
is a pedagogical one—that the young 
teacher hears so many new methods that 
she becomes bewildered. ‘There will be 
the same objection if the institute is held 
at different times during the year. 

I have found that enthusiasm was in- 
creased by several days’ continuous ses- 
sions. I try to get good practical men as 
instructors, so that the teachers get some- 
thing that helps them right at the begin- 
ning of the term. During the year I 
have grade meetings, sectional meetings, 
and public meetings if necessary. Dur- 
ing the term we have teachers’ classes 
galore; but none of these take the place 
of the annual institute. 

If the speaker’s alternative plan can be 
adopted, go ahead; but I make this plea 
for the old institute. And I believe that 
to accomplish the three ends that Supt. 
Yocum spoke of as the objects of the in- 
stitute—instruction, inspiration, sociali- 
zation—the annual institute is admirable. 

Supt. G. W. Phillips, Scranton: The 
last speaker has made a strong plea for 
the old institute. This is well; but I 
think we ought to consider the question 
as it is given us in the programme. Too 
many of our methods resemble way trains 
rather than express trains. If as much 
time were wasted in other lines of busi- 
ness as is wasted in ours, they would 
soon be swamped. 
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It is a question to me whether we are 
getting the best out of our institutes. In 
Scranton we have our institute at the 


beginning of the term. I am doubtful 
whether teachers and instructors, fresh 
from the mountains and seashore, are in 
condition for the best work at that time. 
Another doubt in my mind is whether 
our institute instructors pursue the right 
method. I believe that too many of them 
simply teach their fads. If they would 
visit our schools and see what is wanted 
before attempting to talk, their methods 
would change. Which one of you could 
carry out the plans that are given us by 
our institute instructors? In the coal 
regions, we have children of twenty-two 
nationalities to whom the common 
branches must be taught. Do our in- 
structors give the teachers much help to 
do this? No. Again, how many insti- 
tute instructors ask, before they talk to 
the teachers, what books are used or what 
they must teach? Only one man ever 
asked me. Where then are our teachers 
to get the knowledge that will make them 
experts if the instructors do not give it 
to them? 

Seventy-five per cent. of our children 
are in the first four years of school, and 
yet more time is lost in these grades than 
in any others. When they reach the 
fifth or sixth grade they take the express 
train, having been on the way train up 
to that time. How much time has been 
wasted on the Grube method, for instance! 
I am not conservative, I try everything. 
I put drawing into our course of study 
and we have a training school; but I 
know that we waste too much time. Do 
you know that most money is spent by 
boards composed of men who make no 
pretense of being educated? It is our 
business to see that their money is not 


wasted. I believe in teaching the ‘‘ three 
R’s.”? Let us teach something, gentle- 
men! Most children leave school at 


thirteen, and how much do we give them 
that will help them in ordinary life? 
I believe it a good plan to specialize on 
one subject each year: Let geography be 
the unit of discussion one year. Let the 
teachers prepare themselves on that one 
subject. Then let the instructors in 
geography visit the schools before at- 
tempting to talk to the teachers, and the 
institute will be profitable. 

Supt. Berkey, Johnstown: This is the 
most vital subject on the program to the 
superintendent. It has been a great 
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factor in the educational progress of the 
state; but it must be adapted in order to 
make it a greater help particularly in 
cities. Some people think the institute 
has served its own purpose. I do not 
think so; but it ought to be divided up. 
I want the equivalent of a week scattered 
through the term. ‘There is no authority 
to do this, however. So taking the law 
as we find it what can we do to improve 
the old institute ? 

We can limit the work. I believe that 
in general we try to do too much. It is 
hard work for teachers to sit for a whole 
day and do nothing, but listen to instruc- 
tion. My plan is this: Before the insti- 
tute is held the teachers are asked to 
study certain books suggested by in- 
structors, on special subjects which will 
be the topics for consideration that year. 
For instance, this year we take reading, 
language and the manual arts. The day 
I divide into four periods of an hour 
each. Two of these periods are for gen- 
eral instruction, where pedagogy and 
similar subjects are discussed; the other 
two periods are for grade meetings, 
where the special subjects mentioned are 
discussed by instructors and teachers, and 
questions answered. 

Supt. Lose, Williamsport: I think the 
objection that the instruction at institutes 
is too general, would be removed by 
having the teachers study beforehand. 
But wouldn’t it be better to broaden our 
institute teaching? Don’t we mistake 
in narrowing our instruction down to 
particular subjects and text-books? For 
instance, at our next institute I am going 
to discuss, ‘‘ What constitutes thorough- 
ness in teaching?’’ All of us believe in 
grade meetings and special instruction in 
primary work; but wouldn't it be well to 
have certain large subjects thought over 
by all the teachers and certain teachers 
prepared to discuss them ? 

Supt. Buehrle, Lancaster: I believe a 
week is too long at astretch. Five hours 
a day for five days is hard work. I would 
prefer five separate days at intervals dur- 
ing the term. Whole days would be 
better than half days. I would be glad 
to have this convention vote for such a 
change in the manner of holding insti- 
tutes, 

Supt. Lose: Can an institute instructor 
properly develop a subject in half a day? 

Supt. Yocum: I want it understood 
that I am a friend of the annual institute, 
but suggested a flexible plan that would 
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be adapted to varying conditions. I do 
not think it would be necessary to have 
single isolated days; but a series of con- 
nected talks with periods of study be- 
tween. 

Supt. C. S. Foos: I am willing to have 
the alternative plan; but I think the in- 
stitute is a local question. Each super- 
intendent should have liberty to do what 
he thinks best. 

Supt. Lose: Does Supt. Yocum have 
any guarantee that we could get our ap- 
propriation if this change were made? 

Supt. Yocum: I have no guarantee; 
but there would be no difficulty. 

‘ Supt. Berkey read a resolution favoring 
the plan suggested by Supt. Yocum. 

Supt. L. O. Foose: I do not see that 
this resolution would be of any use if it 
simply expressed the sense of this body, 
and the legislature never hears of it. 

Supt. Buehrle: It should be referred 
to the legislative committee of the State 
Association of which this is a department. 

The President referred the resolution 
to the committee on resolutions. 


SHOULD THE COURSE OF STUDY OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BE SEVEN 
' YEARS? 


was the subject of a paper by Supt. J. B. 
Richey, of McKeesport, which here fol- 


lows : 

Recently there has been an attempt to re- 
arrange the courses of study of the ele- 
mentary school, high school, college and 
university. It is claimed that the time 
required to complete the courses of study 
which they offer is too long, and the boy 
who cunaiahen them enters upon his pro- 
fession too late in life. During the past 
twenty-five years the colleges have been 
raising their standard of admission, and 
each year more and more work has been 
required of the secondary school, and as a 
result of the higher requirements for college 
admission the secondary school has been 
compelled to make greater demands on the 
elementary school. The question of short- 
ening the elementary school course to seven 
years is only a part of the larger and more 
complex one. 

‘Should there be a readjustment of the 
complete educational career of the boy, so it 
may be possible for him to complete his 
college and professional education soon 
enough to enter some vocation in early 
manhood ?’’ Some few years ago it was 
thought that the waste was confined to the 
elementary school, but now it is coming to 
be recognized very generally that there is 
waste in the higher institutions as well. 

In discussing the reduction of the time 
schedule of the elementary school to seven 
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years, we should hold it to be self-evident 
that the interests of the elementary school, 
considered by themselves, should be the 
first and chief consideration. 

‘*From the standpoint of elementary edu- 
cation, or from that of the public good, such 
adjustment of the elementary school to the 
college or high school is not the chief con- 
sideration. The principal condition from 
the standpoint of public education is to 
make the common schools a source of thor- 
ough preparation for a good life and in- 
telligent citizenship. The scholastic view, 
namely, that the elementary school has for 
its chief purpose the preparation of children 
for the high school, can not be the view 
which broad public consideration sanctions. 
The purpose of elementary education lies 
within itself, and is not determined by ulte- 
rior considerations.’’ 

What effect will tne shortened course 
have on the elementary school? If the 
subject-matter of the course of study should 
be condensed, and given in seven years 
instead of eight, it would mean that we are 
willing to confess that a great mistake had 
been made in trying to enrich the course, 
enrich the teaching, and finally enrich the 
lives of our boys and girls. Condensation 
would mean rote teaching. There would be 
no time to teach children to think. The 
teacher would be compelled to resort to the 
cramming process. Under the present con- 
ditions the teachers feel that the time given 
in which to do the work is too short. 
Parents from every community in this 
country are complaining that the children 
have too much to do now. Do we wish to 
return to the formal studies and dreary 
memory grinds of twenty-five years ago? 
Condensation means a retrogression in 
methods, matter and spirit of public school 
education. It is possible to gain time by 
the high-pressure condensation system, but 
then there would be a distinct educational 
loss by which no class of institutions would 
profit, much less the elementary schools. 

If the course is to be shortened, it must be 
done by elimination and omission. There 
is some injustice in the indiscriminate 
charge of waste made against our element- 
ary schools by those who do not understand 
the limitations under which they work or 
who fail to appreciate the view of the time 
element in the lives of the children. I have 
found both by experience and investigation 
that it takes a child of average ability eight 
years to complete the elementary course. 
When I say complete a course, I do not 
mean that he has simply learned a number 
of facts about the different subjects studied 
or that he has spent eight years in the pro- 
cess, but I mean that he has received the 
development, skill and training of thought- 
ful habits of study. 

He should be eager to attack new prob- 
lems, and after he has made the attack, 
sustain it. The results of his training 
should be expressed in terms of power 
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rather than in terms of pages. To accom- 

lish this requires time and cannot be 

astened at will. We may give young chil- 
dren by skillful teaching some more knowl- 
edge than they now get; we may quicken 
their powers of perception and give them 
greater powers of expression. But we can- 
not in the same ratio increase their powers 
of reasoning and of independent thought. 
Nature will not hurry the child’s physical 
development for us; and in the same wa 
she wili not let him be brought to intel- 
lectual maturity before his time. 

What shall we eliminate from the course 
of study? Superintendent Greenwood, of 
Kansas City, tells us that we are to confine 
our work to English grammar and compo- 
sition, arithmetic, geography, United States 
history, reading, spelling, writing, vocal 
music, physical culture, drawing, and also 
adds that all the work as given in Mc- 
Master’s United States History, Milne’s 
Arithmetic, Reed and Kellogg’s Higher 
Lessons in English and Morton’s Geog- 
raphies are taken and he is positive that 
the course should not be abridged; and fur- 
thermore, that no necessity exists in thus 
curtailing it. Alithis was and is done in 
his schools by the child of average ability in 
seven years. Mr. Greenwood would shorten 
the time schedule by condensation. 

Superintendent Soldan, of St. Louis, 
would shorten the course by substituting 
the text-book in geography for the custom- 
ary two books, with a reduction of the num- 
ber of text-books in arithmetic; with stress 
laid on the practical and intelligent acquisi- 
tion of poet English (deferring some of the 
formal grammar to the time when a foreign 
language is studied in high school). 

It isa very easy matter to suggest changes, 
but it is a very different question when we 
attempt to put these suggestions in practi- 
cal operation. I am sure we all agree that 
much that we have in our courses of study 
should be left out. Many details, many 
difficult problems in arithmetic, etc. But 
the subjects usually taught in arithmetic, 
grammar, geography and United States his- 
tory should not be eliminated. The sub- 
jects should be simplified and the subject- 
matter properly correlated. 

When a boy graduates from the elemen- 
tary school he should have a definite knowl- 
edge of the essentials of all the subjects re- 
quired by law. The public demand that he 
shall be able to spell common words cor- 
rectly; read English easily and intelligently 
and discriminate in the use of words; he 
should be able to express in writing his 
thoughts on every-day subjects within the 
limits of his own experience; he should be 
able to write aclear and legible hand; he 
should have a thorough knowledge of geog- 
raphy and American history, including bi- 
ogtaphy, and the Constitution of the United 
States; he should be able to perform the 
elementary processes of arithmetic accur- 
ately and rapidly and solve problems with- 
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out being told whether the problem came 
under Case I or Case II, etc.; he should be 
able to explain the structure of ordinary 
simple, compound and complex sentences; 
he should be able to represent his ideas as 
well as express them. 

It takes time to teach the average boy to 
be able to perform these tasks, and I am 
sure it would be difficult to predict the fate 
of the reformer who open pupils from 
the elementary school who were not reason- 
ably well posted in arithmetic; who had so 
little knowledge of English that he could 
not explain the structure of ordinary sen- 
tences; or who knew practically nothing of 
the world in which he lived. 

We must not forget that the public schools 
are for all and are supported by taxation. It 
must be in touch with the community; its 
work must commend itself to the majority 
of its intelligent constituents. It has to be 
adapted to a wide variety of dispositions, 
characters and mental constitutions. It has 
to regard the great variety of circumstances 
in life for which its instruction must be 
adapted. It has to keep in mind the fact 
that the majority of its pupils will drop out 
of school even before its course is completed 
and that its work must do the best possible 
for them under thecircumstances. In many 
cities in this country the English language 
is a foreign language to more than one-half 
ofitschildren. In my opinion, the boy who 
cannot measure up to these requirements is 
not prepared to take up the work of the high 
school. It is impossible for a boy who has 
not mastered the essentials of arithmetic to 
successfully study algebra, or who does not 
know the structure ot an ordinary sentenee 
to successfully study Latin. Every year 
our high schools find many pupils in the 
freshman class who are not able to do the 
work because they have not the mental 
power and habits of study to make the at- 
tack on the work and sustain it. 

It has been proven by investigation and 
experience that the length of the course of 
study will not affect the average age of those 
completing it. A careful investigation con- 
ducted some years ago by the Association 
of School Superintendents of New England 
brought out the interesting fact that when 
the standard of admission to the high school 
is about the same, the average age of enter- 
ing it is virtually the same also, whether 
the courses in the elementary schools are 
seven, eight or nine years. 

Supt. Maxwell of New York says ‘‘ The 
fact the boys and girls who graduate from 
the seven years’ course in the elementary 
schools of Manhattan and Bronx are on the 
average quite as old as the boys and girls 
who graduate from the eight years’ course 
in the elementary schools of Brooklyn and 
Queens and are older than the graduates of 
Richmond schools, destroys the last argu- 
ment that remains to those who advocate 
the maintenance of a course of study of seven 
years in the elementary schools.’’ 
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There is a certain amount of work to be 
done in preparation for the high school, 
and it is to a large extent immaterial 
whether it is divided into seven, eight or 
nine sections; the time required to do it is 
practically the same. The seven years’ 
course is made for the bright and 
places the average and dull pupils at a most 
decided disadvantage. An eight years’ 
course is best adapted for the average and 
poor pupils, who must in the very nature of 
things constitute the majority, while provi- 
sion may easily be made for the bright 
pupils to graduate in seven years if they 
are able to accomplish the work of the 
grades in that time. The theory that by 
reducing the number of grades in the ele- 
mentary schools without reducing the 
amount of work required may materially 
shorten the time necessary to complete the 
course is therefore not born out by expe- 
‘rience. 

It is not necessary to shorten the time 
schedule in order that pupils may complete 
the elementary course in less than eight 
years. There are some pupils in all schools 
who can, and do, complete the course in 
seven years; there are many who complete 
it in eight years; and the rest in nine or ten 
years. 

The question should be, ‘‘How can we 
make it possible for all to complete the 
course in the shortest time possible?’’ Let 
us consider some of the provisions in the 
organization and management of the schools 
which will aid in procuring this result. 

1. The subject-matter of each branch of 
the course of study should be carefully 
selected and correlated. No more should 
be required in a given grade than can be 
well done by the average child. Many 
courses of study require entirely too much 
work in the primary schools, and each year 
many pupils fail to be promoted, and as a 
result lose time which is never regained, 
and they become discouraged and school to 
them is never the same. It is a fact that 
the children lose more time while they are 
in the primary schools than at any other 
period of their school life. The elements of 
each branch of study should be mastered. 
The work should be within the comprehen- 
sion of children of average ability. The 
success of the schools will depend upon the 
success of the children in understanding 
and mere wer. the tasks set for them. 
Intellectua apo agen is gained by pre- 
paring tasks which are within the child’s 
comprehension, not by attempting impossi- 
ble things. Many easy problems should be 
given while studying the different subjects 
in arithmetic, and many of the difficult 

roblems found in the arithmetics should 

e omitted. The work in technical gram- 
mar is often made so difficult, and taught 
in such a haphazard way, that the time 
spent on it is practically lost. 

2. By improvement in the methods of 
teaching. The superintendent becomes a 
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teacher ot teachers. He makes clear to his 
teachers that each lesson in each subject 
has a definite purpose. In order to use the 
energies of the pupils to best advantage 
each lesson should be carefully planned, 
both as to subject-matter and method. 

3. Pupils should be taught the right use 
of books. It isa mistake to have all the in- 
struction oral in the primary schools as is 
the practice in Europe. The child should 
be given the ability to use books for study. 
The misuse of books has been and is a draw- 
back in education, and implies a waste of 
time. The proper use of the book in the 
elementary school requires that the teacher 
and class should read and study the text- 
book together. The preparation of each 
lesson should require that the teacher and 
the class attack it jointly, with the book 
open before them; the topic is illustrated 
and discussed with constant reference to 
the presentation of the matter in the book. 
Class and teacher sift the important from 
the unimportant, group dependent data 
under general ideas, and distinguish be- 
tween principle and application. This is an 
excellent introduction to the thoughtful 
seizing of the lesson as distinguished from 
the acquisition of the data of a text-book 
where lessons are assigned to be memorized. 
What Prof. Hinsdale called the study reci- 
tation should be the common mode of teach- 
ing many of the subjects in the common 
schools. The old way of assigning lessons 
by pages in the text- books and throwing the 
child entirely on his own resources, is a 
more frequent cause of waste in common 
school education than is usually supposed. 

4. A plan by which the principal gives 
help to pupils in the several rooms as he 
discovers that they may need it. This help 
may be given to those who are slow as well 
as to those who are bright. Its purpose is 
to help the pupil to make the most of his 
time. Incidentally, he may thereby main- 
tain his position in his grade or he may 
move to a higher grade. 

5. A system of. selecting teachers which 
secures so far as possible those who are 
strong physically and intellectually and 
who are rich in real sympathy and love for 
young people. : 

6. A genial, fixed spirit throughout the 
supervising and teaching force which will 
seek the best for the individual child. 

7. A flexible system of promotions. 

There is no question of organization at 
present more important than that of a proper 
adjustment of conditions as to the needs of 
the individual pupil. Theassumption upon 
which most courses of study seem to 
based; that just so much ground must be 
gone over with equal thoroughness by all 
pupils in the same time, is the greatest bane 
of the public school system. The courses 
in use are possibly intended to meet the 
needs and capacity of pupils of average 
ability. Such‘is the difference of ability, 
however, between the brightest third and 
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the dullest third of every class of oem that 
the work thus required is enfeebling to the 
one part, while it is discouraging or unduly 
excessive to the other. To neither group is 
there stimulus of success with effort; to one 
group there is success without effort, to the 
other, there is effort without success. 

No more useful service can be rendered to 
—_— schools than that of devising ways 

y which the benefits of a class system of 
teaching will be secured, and at the same 
time such an adjustment of work be made 
as will permit pupils of varied abilities to 
do the most for themselves. Tell a child 
that his advancement depends upon his own 
efforts and abilities, and you have at once 
aroused his whole nature to activity. He 
becomes ambitious. He sees great oppor- 
tunities before him. Thesystem which en- 
ables the teacher to set on fire the whole 
nature of the child will change the school 
from a cold, dull and uninteresting place to 
one of the most interesting possible. Chil- 
dren as a rule like to study and go to school, 
and when they do not there is something 
wrong with the school. I believe that more 
children dislike school because the work is 
too easy or too difficult, than for any other 
reason. Education should not only be a 
preparation for life, but it shouid be life. 

e pupils should be classified according 
to ability to do work and the teachers in- 
structed to take the children of each group 
or class just as fast as they are able to do 
the work thoroughly. If the children in 
one group or class are able to do twelve 
months’ work in nine months they should 
be given the opportunity and should be 
given credit for the extra work. If the 
children of a group or class are not able to 
do the work of a grade in one year they 
should be required to do as much of it as 
they can and the next year tlie work should 
be taken up where it was left. 

In McKeesport, at the beginning of the 
term of 1903, the pupils in the different 
rooms of the first grade were divided into 
three classes of about fifteen pupils each. 
The brightest were ong in the A class, 
those of average ability were placed in the 
B class and the slowest were placed in the 
C class. The pupils of the A class were 
able to complete the work of the first grade 
and two months’ work of the second grade; 
the pupils of the B class were able to com- 
plete the work of the grade and the pupils 
of the C class did seven months’ work of the 
first grade. This year the pupils of the A 
class having already completed two months’ 
work of the second grade will be able to 
complete the work of the second grade and 
take four months’ work of the third grade 
and the pupils of the B class will be able to 
complete the work of the second grade and 
the C class will finish the work of the first 
grade and complete four months’ work of 
the second grade, etc. The pupils of the A 
. Class will complete the work of the eight 

grades in seven years or less, the pupils of 
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the B class will complete the work in eight 
years, and the pupils of the C class will 
complete the work in nine or ten years. 

This system gives the teacher a chance to 
do thorough work with all pupils, whether 
bright ordull. The bright pupils are given 
all the work they can do and not permitted 
to spend their time in idleness and disorder 
and the slow pupils are not forced from 
school because they are taken over the work 
faster than they are able to comprehend it. 
Pupils taken over the work too fast soon 
become discouraged and either play truant 
or leave school altogether. 

It seems to me that the reduction of the 
time schedule will shorten the time neces- 
sary for the boy or girl to complete the ele- 
mentary course of study. The remedy must 
come i} theneat a more perfect organization 
of the methods and forces, (2) a flexible sys- 
tem of classifying and promoting the pupils, 
(3) by teaching thoroughly the essentials of 
the subjects contained in the course of study 
and discarding the non-essentials, (4) by 
looking after the individual pupil, (5) by 
encouraging regular attendance. 


The discussion of the subject was 
opened by Dr. Joseph Swain, President 
of Swarthmore College, who read a paper 
of which the following is an abstract, as 
he did not wish it published in full : 


This question presents itself to me in two 
aspects: First, for those who are going 
through college and afterward take a course 
in some professional or graduate school; 
second, for those who complete the elemen- 
tary schools only. 

It is of course true that these are two 
small classes, relatively, as the great major- 
ity do not even finish the elementary 
schools. These, however, are not seriously 
affected by the shorter course as long as 
thoroughness is not sacrificed. Of the two 
classes, those going through college and 
the professional school, and those going 
through the elementary grades only, the 
latter class is much the larger and includes 
the former. We must therefore give the 
greater weight to the needs of the latter. 

The length of the college course is a sub- 
ject that is now being very generally dis- 
cussed in educational circles. This ques- 
tion has arisen on account of the too great 
age of graduates of the better professional 
schools after having acquired a college edu- 
cation. Ifa child enters the primary school 
at six years of age, remains eight years in 
the elementary schools, four in the high 
school, four in college and takes three or 
four years of professional work, unless he 
somewhere puts two years into one, or is 
permitted to make some substitution, he 
will be on completion of his course 25 or 26 
years ofage. If he graduates from our best 
medical schools he would be 26 years of age 
and from our best law schools 25 years of 
age. 
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It was once remarked by a wise man that 
‘‘There is a great deal in the saying that 
Christ was thirty years old when he began 
to teach.’’ That is, much of his power was 
due to the fact that he had a long period of 
preparation for the work he was ordained to 
do. Sol believe it needs a long period for 
the young man to prepare himself in the 
very best way for the work of any of our so- 
called learned professions to-day. Never- 
theless I sympathize with those who desire 
to see some feasible way by which the age 
of the graduate of the professional school 
referred to above shall be about two years 
younger. I am not clear, however, that 
these two years should be taken off of the 
college. 

The question then arises, In what way 
can we shorten the period without materi- 
ally injuring the work? I would shorten 
the total course of study for a professional 
student at least one year by presenting such 
subjects in college as would be accepted for 
one ae in the professional school. This 
is a feasible plan. It is now being done in 
many of our best institutions and can be 
done by all well-equipped colleges. 

Let us preserve as long as possible the 
four years’ course in college under all of the 
delightful influences of that academic life 
which all college graduates cherish. To do 
this in the future a college must be well en- 
dowed. No college should be content with 
anything but first-class work. The ideal 
should be to do all that it undertakes as well 
as it can be done anywhere. More money 
will be needed in the college of the future. 
Courses of such character and breadth must 
be given so that a graduate of a four years’ 
course can receive at least one year’s credit 
in our professional schools. It will be better 
for the student. It will be better for the 
professional school. Let us have more of 
the atmosphere of the college and less of the 
atmosphere of the professional school. 

I believe that the second year can best be 
taken from the grades. For this opinion I 
would give the following reasons, which 
are not new: At the National Teachers’ 
Education Association held in Minneapolis, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 
lumbia University, discussed what he called 
‘Waste in Education.’’ To my mind he 
made clear that we may hope to reduce the 
period of the grammar school from four to 
three years. It is a fact which I have 
learned by observation, that the teachers in 
the sth, 6th, 7th and 8th grades have not 
that scholarly preparation for their work 
which it demands. The result is that the 
work of these grades is not so satisfactory 
as those of the rst, 2d, 3d and 4th years. I 
think it is pretty generally conceded that 
the work of the public schools of the coun- 
try as a whole in the 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th 
years is well done, and that we cannot hope 
to save much time in the work of these 
grades. By a better trained corps of teach- 
ers in the higher elementary grades it is 
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possible, however, I believe, to reduce the 
time of this work by one year. Thus the 
student would enter the work of the high 
school at the age of 13 instead of 14. 

The period from 6 to 13 represents a fairly 
well-defined ame in the physical and 
mental life of the child. The end of this 
period corresponds fairly well with the pe- 
riod of transition from childhood to youth. 
‘*Mentally it usually marks a greater prev- 
alence of seriousness, interests in life af- 
fairs, an awakening sense of responsibility 
and a stronger evidence of power for good 
or evil.’? With the course shortened from 
eight to seven years there would be a greater 
inducement for the pupils to finish the 
whole course. Many children leave school 
at the age of twelve years. With but one 
more year those children would be much 
more likely to finish. 

The influence of higher education on ele- 
mentary schools make the college and high 
school a benefit to every elementary pupil, 
whether he goes on with his studies or not. 
There can be no such a thing as a well- 
developed elementary system without an 
advanced system of instruction. Theseven 

ears’ course of the district school would 

elp the college and the high school. It 
would therefore to that extent help the ele- 
mentary school. 

A seven years’ course is feasible. Not- 
able examples are the schools of Kansas. 
City, Missouri, and Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Both of these schools have a ——_s 
_ percentage of pupils in the hig 
schools. The seven years’ course thus 
works to increase the attendance in the 
high school. If it is necessary to omit 
subject-matter now taught, something can 
be taken from geography, something from 
arithmetic and something from grammar. 
It does not seem to me necessary to transfer 
any of the work of the grades to the high: 
school. 

Dr. G. L. Omwake, Dean of Ursinus 
College, continued the discussion of the 
subject as follows: We ought to look at 
this subject from the point of view of the 
child’s good. Wecannot do eight years’ 
work in seven, but we can establish a 
seven years’ course that would be in 
harmony with the child’s development. 
Comenius asserted that the nodal points. 
in this development were six, twelve and 
eighteen years. Our schools will be 
better off when the nodal points of our 
school system are in harmony with the 
nodal points of the child’s development. 
Dr. Gordy asks for departmental instruc- 
tion below the high school because the 
adolescent period of the child begins be- 
fore that grade is reached, and the unified. 
life of the child breaks into special forms. 
Children’s mental power ought to be 
estimated in educational rather than solar 
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units. We too often measure a pupil’s 
progress by the time it takes for the earth 
to go around rather than by definite 
amounts of work accomplished. Many 
colleges are now using the new plan. 
The course is divided into a number of 
educational units instead of a number of 
years. Some students do the work in 
three, some four and some five years. 
This method is reasonable. We ought to 
measure mental work in terms of human 
development, not by an artificial system. 
The organization of our school systems 
ought to be lengthwise not crosswise. 
There should be departmental instruc- 
tion. The same teacher should teach a 
subject for years. There should not bea 
change of grade and teachers every year. 
This plan necessitates too much loss of 
time in making connections. And this 
departmental plan would not require 
many more teachers than the present plot. 
When the grammar grade is reached it 
might be wise to have a change of teach- 
ers, for at that time there comes a change 
in the child’s life. 

There is in Batavia, New York, a plan 
in operation that is called the Batavia 
Plan. In addition to the regular teachers, 
they have a number of ‘‘ desk teachers.”’ 
These go about from desk to desk among 
the pupils and give assistance to those 
children who need special instruction. 
This plan they find of great help in keeping 
children from falling behind theirclasses. 

Supt. Missimer: Next to the teacher, 
the course of study is the most vital point 
in a school system. Three factors and 
one general proposition enter into its 
arrangement. The general proposition is 
this: The course of study must suit the 
child. And the three factors are— 

1. The superintendent, who ought to 

understand it as a whole. 

2. The principal, who must see that it 

is carried out. 

3. The teacher, who must do the actual 

work in the schoolroom. 
Whether the course is said to be seven, 
eight or nine years is of no importance, 
for a course is just so long as it takes to 
complete it, and this is governed by how 
much is put into it, the ability of the 
child to take it, and the teacher to teach it. 
We have had a seven years’ course for 
twenty years. Statistics show that the 
average age of the children entering 
school is six and a half years, that ten 
and a half per cent. do the work in seven 
years, forty-one per cent. in seven and a 
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half years, thirty per cent. in eight and a 
half years and nineteen per cent. in nine 
years. A bright pupil can do the work 
in seven or seven and a half years; and if 
we didn’t have German in every grade, 
sixty per cent. would do it in seven years. 
That length of time is entirely adequate 
if the course is confined to the essentials. 
Of course, if you put in special nature 
work, or art work, or literature, this is 
impossible. We all agree we must teach 
the common branches, including music 
and drawing. How long shall we make 
the course? Let us remember that what- 
ever we make it will be regarded as the 
minimum. Wemake it seven years, and 
every five months we promote the major- 
ity of the class. Those who are indiffer- 
ent or irregular in attendance must wait 
and go over the ground again. But under 
the seven-year plan, grading by the 
brighter pupils, we can promote without 
friction, and the bright pupils become an 
incentive to the slower ones. If we adopt 
the eight-year plan, that will be regarded 
as the minimum, and if we have a bright 
boy we must make a special promotion, 
which arouses the animosity of the par- 
ents of those who are left behind. I 
believe that shortening the course tends 
to make the pupils stay longer. Twenty 
years ago, with a longer course, four and 
one-half per cent. of our total enrollment 
graduated; last year, eight and one-half 
per cent. graduated. Then there were 
three and one-half girls to every boy who 
graduated; now there is only a girl and 
a half to every boy. 

Supt. Adams, Lebanon: I come from a 
place where the course is nine years. I 
believe that to crush a boy’s mind, holds 
him back; and I fear that the plan just 


" mentioned will result in discouraging the 


slower pupils. I think we must consider 
the average boy. I have been collecting 
statistics, and I find that we get boys to 
the high school as soon as those who 
have a seven-years’ course. The average 
age of my graduating class is only eigh- 
teen years, although the course is nine 
years. Isn’t it better to make the plan 
so elastic that the good boy may advance 
as rapidly as he wishes while the slower 
pupil may come along regularly, step by 
step. I believe it to be a good plan to 
ask why children leave school. I have 
generally found that it was because they 
couldn’t make their grade. I believe we 
ought to go slower rather than crowd 
these pupils out. 
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Supt. Buehrle: We have a school where 
there is German taught in every grade up 
to the grammar school, and we do not 
find that it hinders the progress of the 
pupils, as Supt. Missimer finds it in Erie. 

Principal McLean: Every speaker on 
. the public school side still clings to the 
seven- or eight-year plan. We ought not 
to grade by years but work done. We, 
in our town, have an iron-clad system of 
examinations for the high school, as 
severe a test as could be had anywhere; 
and we are constantly having trouble 
with parents on that score. I believe 
that we put too much into our seven years. 

Supt. Miller, Bradford: When I went 
to Bradford we had department instruc- 
tion from the third grade to the high 
school. After a year we discontinued it. 
I found that there was constant friction 
between teachers. A teacher with a 
strong personality would insist on a cer- 
tain amount of work being done every 
day, which would result in the pupils 
partially neglecting the work of a teacher 
in another department who was not quite 
so positive a character. Then, too, some 
teachers are particularly fitted for little 
children only, and some for teaching older 
pupils, which was another objection to 
the department plan. There is a danger, 
too, of the teacher becoming a teacher of 
a subject rather than a teacher of chil- 
dren. We don’t need specialists in the 
branches to teach nine- or ten-year-old 
pupils. We want teachers whose spe- 
cialty is teaching children. 

Dr. Schaeffer: There are three agencies 
at work for the children of the State, the 
compulsory education law, the factory 
inspector and the mining inspector. The 
mining and factory inspectors aim to see 
that the laws are carried out, and exclude 
from mines and factories all children be- 
tween the ages of six and thirteen years. 
By and by we will get into the schools all 
the children between those ages, and we 
will have each child for those seven years. 
‘We should not map out a course that the 
average child cannot do in that time. 
There are two things that I heard lately 
that have set my head spinning. At 
Atlanta I heard that they were discussing 
at Cincinnati how they might enrich the 
course of study, and Dr. Murray said that 
what was wanted was not to put in but 
to take out. That set my head spinning. 
Another thing was this: A man told me 
that the head of a high school near Bos- 
ton asked him for a recommendation to 
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assist him in obtaining a position in New 
York. The paper which he was asked to 
sign stated that for a given number of 
years all the boys who entered Harvard 
from that high school had done so with- 
out conditions. When my man read this, 
heexclaimed, ‘‘ Never under any circum- 
stances would I recommend you for sucha 
position. For, unless a boy can enterHar- 
vard without conditions, you won’t advise 
him to go.’’ Admission to the high schools 
in this state varies; but I pity the boy 
who don’t go to the high school because 
so much is forced into the curriculum 
below that grade. I have conclusions on 
only one point. I have a daughter aged 
eighteen who is taking a post-graduate 
course at Bryn Mawr. I have a boy 
aged sixteen who will this year graduate 
from Franklinand Marshall. I have a boy 
aged fourteen who is now ready to enter 
college but who cannot enter because his 
trousers are not long enough. SolI feel 
sure children can be sent through college 
much younger than they generally are. 

Supt. Phillips: There is too much non- 
sense in the method of promoting from 
the grammar grade to the high school. 
Children ought to be promoted to the 
high school with no more friction than 
when promoted to any other grade. 

Supt. Ritchey: Does the law allow the 
board to pay teachers when they are sick? 

Dr. Schaeffer: The law is silent on that 
point. I think it is purely a local question. 

Principal Sensor, Pittsburg: I believe 
that the public schools are supported by 
the people to educate citizens, not to pre- 
pare a few pupils for college. 

Supt. Robbins: Some time ago I wrote 
to forty cities concerning the average age 
of graduates. In most cities it was eigh- 
teen years. In Kansas City it was eigh- 
teen and one-half years. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 








OR a half-hour before the beginning 

of the evening session the members 

of the convention were entertained by the 

exhibition of a number of lantern slides 

illustrating various scientific subjects. 

The apparatus is part of the scientific 
equipment of the high school. 

At eight o’clock the convention was 
called to order and listened with pleasure 
to several selections which were rendered 
by a chorus of seventy pupils of the high 
school. 
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The following address was then deliv- 
ered by Miss M. Carey Thomas, Presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College: 


THE HIGH SCHOOL IN RELATION TO THE 
COLLEGE. 


The high school and the college are 
intimately related. Each furnishes the 
other the material through which it 
works. The high school sends its pupils 
to the college, and the college sends 
them back, or should send them back, 
to the high school as_ teachers: of 
high school subjects. Both high school 
and college are concerned with the same 
problems of higher education, and the 
curriculum of each is profoundly affected 
by the way in which we solve these prob- 
lems. 

Both the high school and the college 
are distinctively American institutions 
and democratic in the highest sense. In 
the United States no child is classified at 
birth, as it were, by the school he is sent 
to, and thereby cut off from higher edu- 
cation, whatever may be his capacity for 
scholarship. In France for example, if 
in the opinion of his parents a child can 
attend school only until he is 13 years of 
age, he is sent to one kind of elementary 
school, while the child who can study 
until 18 or 19 years of age, is sent to 
another kind of elementary school, and 
the education in these two schools, and 
even the training of the teachers, is 
wholly different, It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the child to change from one kind 
of school to the other after the choice has 
once been made. The same principle of 
early educational choice on the part of 
a child’s parents, not on the part of the 
child himself, is observed in German 
schools. In England, as we know, free 
high school education does not exist as 
we understand it. The poor English boy 
or girl can obtain only primary and 
grammar school education, which does 
not prepare for college ; and consequently 
such schools are left entirely to the child- 
ren of the working people and deserted 
by the children of people of means. Let 
us stop for a moment to realize what this 
means in loss of opportunity and culture 
to the children of the poor in France and 
Germany and England. 

Our whole American system of public 
school education, with the wonderful 
opportunities it offers to every American 
boy and girl, seems to me to rest on the 
belief that education in all its forms, from 
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lowest to the highest, is one and the same. 
It follows logically from this belief that 
the child who can attend only the primary 
school should study the same subjects, in 
the same way, under the same teachers, 
as the child who is going through the 
grammar school, and that the child who 
finishes his education with the grammar 
school should likewise study the same 
subjects in the same way under the same 
teachers as the child who expects to enter 
the high school, and that in the high 
school, as Pres’t Eliot of Harvard has said, 
the happy boy who is going to college 
and the unhappy boy who is not going 
to college should both study the same 
subjects, because there is, in his opinion, 
no reason why the high school boy, who 
is not going to college, should have also 
an inferior high school education. 

Weare, I fancy, all agreed that primary 
courses in arithmetic, reading and writ- 
ing should be one and the same for all 
pupils, and in all probability we believe 
more or less in the same grammar school 
instruction. If an elementary knowledge 
of so precise and accurate a grammar as 
Latin really trains the mind better, as I 
believe, than the same amount of loose 
and illogical English grammar, let us 
say, does not the boy or girl who stops 
his or her education with the grammar 
school need this mental training even 
more than the boy or girl who will get 
the added discipline of the high school ? 
Personally I am convinced from nineteen 
years experience in watching the mental 
development of college students that the 
end of school and college education is not 
so much to give a knowledge of facts, 
useful as this is, as to give capacity, gen- 
eral intelligence, power of thought. The 
poor farmer’s lad or lass needs this gen- 
eral intelligence as much as the million- 
aire’s son or daughter, nay, rather a 
thousand times more, because there will 
be many paid assistants with brains and 
capacity to assist the one to take a re- 
spectable rank in life, while the other 
must depend solely on himself. 

If the end of education is mental train- 
ing, as I believe, rather than knowledge 
per se, however useful, there is grave ob- 
jection to the introduction of many so- 
called practical subjects in the course of 
the grammar school, high school and 
college. Book-keeping, typewriting, 
sewing, cooking, carpentering, do not 
train the intelligence beyond a certain 
point; after this point, which is very 
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soon reached, they become mere dreary 
routine. One of the saddest sights I ever 
saw was the exhibit of infinitely fine sew- 
ing and embroidery made by the French 
public high schools for girls at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900. It represent:d hours 
and days and months of precious time, 
probably the only time in their lifetime 
that could be devoted by these girls to 
becoming enlightened mothers, helpful 
wives and wise citizens, squandered irre- 
vocably in attaining comparatively useless 
manual dexterity. The question at issue 
is the same—the subjects only are 
changed—if we introduce library work, 
mechanical engineering, domestic science, 
even law and medicine, into the college 
course, and call it liberal training. This 
it is not, and can never be. Let us frankly 
recognize the fact and not deceive our- 
selves with words. It is indubitably true, 
proved by all our experience, that a boy 
or girl who has followed intelligently a 
liberal high school course, and after its 
completion graduated from a commercial 
or business college, is much better 
equipped for the struggle of life than the 
boy or girl who has attended a business 
college immediately after leaving a gram- 
mar school,; and, furthermore, it is true 
that such a boy or girl in ten years’ time 
will be earning a better salary, and will 
continue to earn a better salary through 
life, and this quite apart from the broader 
outlook into life of the person himself, 
and the fact that he is a more worthy and 
enlightened member of the community, 
and infinitely better to become the pro- 
genitor of the next generation. The 
same is true, only in less degree, of the 
graduate of a high school with a com- 
mercial course, because barely one-half 
of the four years can be devoted to liberal 
study. The lawyer or physician who has 
entered upon the study of his profession 
only after completing a four years’ liberal 
college course is also far better equipped 
for after-life and professional success than 
his competitor who has entered the pro- 
fessional school from the high school, or 
has combined his law or medical work 
with his college course. Great genius 
may be, and often is, developed in most 
unfavorable conditions, but all argu- 
ments of this kind, and indeed all our 
education, deals with the rank and file of 
the kindly race of men and women who 
need every educational advantage to fit 
them to compete with each other foi 
livelihood and happy existence. 
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Let us grant for the sake of argument 
[and I may add for the sake of democracy } 
that we are right in our belief that the 
aim of education of whatever grade is one 
and the same. The education of the 
primary school, the grammar school and 
the high school will then be the same for 
all classes of children; the boy who is 
going to college, and the boy who, unless 
he develops sufficient intellectual capacity 
to win a free scholarship, will work side 
by side, each helping the other. Hux- 
ley’s ideal of democratic education—the 
ladder leading from the gutter to the 
university will then become the birth- 
right of every American boy and girl. 

We can now ask ourselves—even if we 
are not prepared at once with an answer 
—the question, what is this liberal edu- 
cation in grammar school, high school 
and the college? It is whatever truly 
educates capacity. This is what the col- 
leges should demand at entrance and 
what every high school should offer 
throughout its four years’ course; and, if 
once this education is agreed on, or, as at 
present, even partially agreed on, the 
college and the high school will be a 
unit, the college in requiring such a 
course for entrance and carrying it fur- 
ther in college, the high school in teach- 
ing such a course. Only those children, 
who are so unfortunate as to be compelled 
to enter business life without the liberal 
education of the high school, must separ- 
ate themselves from the others on leav- 
ing the grammar school and enter manual 
training or commercial high schools. 
The foolish and unsatisfactory ‘‘ general 
course’’ will disappear from the high 
school proper. 

It follows from what I have said of the 
wonderful and far-reaching results of this 
liberal training, even when measured in 
material ways in after-life, that teachers 
who have themselves profited by it are 
the only ones fitted to impart it. Our 
American education will never attain 
what it should attain, unless all our 
high school teachers without exception are 
college-bred, in the best fashion possible 
and at the best colleges; and unless all 
our primary and grammar school teach- 
ers are graduates of the best and most 
liberal high schools. If high school and 
college training are so necessary for suc- 
cess, as I believe experience shows, in 
business and professional life, how in- 
finitely more necessary are they in the 
very profession whose high calling it 
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is to impart this intellectual life to 
the youth of our generation. If we 
in Pennsylvania could adopt this prin- 
ciple, our state would be raised in- 
tellectually and commercially far above 
its present level in less than one genera- 
tion. The western states are in many 
cases wresting from the eastern states their 
supremacy, solely I believe because more 
high schools are provided for their chil- 
dren, because many more college-bred 
teachers teach in them, and because their 
connection with the colleges of the state 
is so intimate that many more boys and 
girls go up from them to the university. 

Mr. James Russell Parsons, Jr., in the 
last number of the Zducational Review, 
has shown that in the neighboring state 
of New York (outside of New York City, 
where until lately there have been no 
public high schools) about 83.8 per cent. 
of the children who could possibly study 
in high schools are studying in them. 
The same is true in the state of Massa- 
chusetts. In the whole United States 
about 38.8 per cent. of possible high 
school children are in high schools. This 
new calculation of Mr. Pearsons shows 
that the often-quoted misleading state- 
ment that only five per cent. of school 
children are in the high schools is based 
on an absurd misunderstanding of statis- 
tics. This percentage also proves conclu- 
sively that an ardent desire for higher ed- 
ucation is implanted in American children 
and their parents, wherever, as in New 
York and Massachusetts, good and widely 
scattered high schools are provided. 
Think of it, 84 per cent. of possible 
enrollment actually enrolled in high 
schools! Cannot we in our great and pros- 
perous state of Pennsylvania—as great 
and as prosperous as New York and Mass- 
achusetts—provide such high schools and 
give 84 per cent. of our boys and girls 
of high school age this priceless oppor- 
tunity? 

If this Pennsylvania Association of 
superintendents and teachers, aided by 
the colleges and private schools and the 
best people of the State, could so influence 
public opinion that our Pennsylvania 
legislature should provide not only more 
high schools, and better college trained 
teachers in them, but also at the expense 
of the State as is done in at least eighty 
other States of the Union, funds to send 
from our rural districts, now without 
high schools of their own, all boys and 
girls deserving a high school education, 
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and above all, funds to offer annually to 
boys and girls graduating from its high 
schools even one free college scholarship, 
entitling the winner to four years’ resi- 
dence at any one of the best of the 
twenty-nine colleges in the State [or for 
that matter, out of the State] selected by 
the winner, we could do no greater ser- 
vice to our State or country. Free col- 
lege education is the last round of Hux- 
ley’s educational ladder leading from the 
gutter to the university, without which 
our whole democratic education fails of 
its purpose. 

And the cost, measured against the 
great value and ample return to the 
State, would be most moderate. There 
are, according to the last report of the U. 
S. Commissioner of Education, 488 pub- 
lic high schools in Pennsylvania with 
over 34,000 children of high school grade 
studying inthem. If free college scholar- 
ships open for competition to boys and 
girls were awarded annually in each of 
these 488 high schools, at a cost of say 
$300 for each scholarship, the cost to the 
State would be a little over $146,400 the 
first year, and at the end of four years 
and thereafter $585,600—much less than 
this because by no means all of these 488 
high schools fit for college at present, 
although, with this inducement, within 
ten years they might all be expected to 
do college preparatory work. The pro- 
portion of children graduating from the 
high schools each year is probably less 
than 5,000, so that these college scholar- 
ships would provide a college education 
for about one-tenth of those graduating. 
A similar plan is now in operation in the 
city of Philadelphia, where the ablest 
scholars are selected annually from the 
graduates of the boys’ high school, the 
girls’ high school, and the normal school, 
and allowed to choose their college and 
study there four years. In the five years 
from 1898 to 1903 fifty-one graduates of 
the Philadelphia public schools have held 
these free city scholarships at Bryn Mawr 
College, and thirty-three city scholars 
are now studying there. Bryn Mawr was 
founded ‘‘ to educate teachers of a high 
order ’’—to use the words of its founder 
—and we should welcome and treat as a 
sacred trust all graduates of the high 
schools of Pennsylvania. The same 
would be true of every other college in 
the State. 

President Twing of Western Reserve 
University has calculated that one in 
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forty college graduates, and only one in 
ten thousand non-college graduates, at- 
tain even the distinction of being men- 
tioned in Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography. To use his words, 
**Into one group gather together 10,000 
infants and send no one to college: one 
person out of that great gathering will 
attain through some work a certain fame. 
Into another group gather forty college 
men on the day of their graduation and 
out of these forty, one will attain recog- 
nition. It is not very hard to see how 
far the proportion is in favor of the col- 
lege man, two hundred and fifty times.’’ 
It is this opportunity of service to his 
kind, and this chance for personal fame 
and recognition that we are putting 
within reach of the boy and girl in send- 
ing them to college. We can do no 
greater service in our own generation 
than to place opportunities that we have 
not ourselves enjoyed in the hands of the 
next generation, and of all conceivable 
opportunities, education is the greatest. 
Miss Thomas’ address, which was re- 
ceived with applause, was followed by an 
address by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer on 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


The topic which I am to discuss does not 
require very much of the philosophy which 
may be described in the language of the 
Yale student as the ‘‘ go-deepest, stay-under- 
the-longest and bring-up-the-leastest of any 
department of the University,’’ but it does 
— an abundance of what has been 
called the philosophy of common sense. 
What is common sense? It is good judg- 
ment —_ to the duties and activities of 
every-day life. In no department of school 
work is there greater need of common sense 
and less n of rules and regulations, 
which like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians are inflexible, than in the supervision 
of school work. Supervision means over- 
sight—not oversight in the sense of neglect 
or omission, but in the sense of careful in- 
spection and direction. And if I should 
ever carry out the day-dream of a book on 
school supervision it will discuss the sub- 
ject not merely from the point of view of the 
superintendent, but also from the view- 
point of the teacher, the pupil, the director 
and the taxpayer. I have sometimes asked 
anewly-elected superintendent: ‘‘ How does 
the superintendent earn his salary?’’ All 
the colors of the rainbow would play upon 
his face, indicating that he had never 
thought of his duties beyond school visits 
and the conducting of examinations and the 
holding of a county institute. Ask the 
average taxpayer the same question and he 
immediately begins to talk of an official 
who keeps ‘“‘ nosing around”’ to hold his 
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job, his main function being to coddle the 
directors and scare the teachers How do 
superintendents in other lines of work earn 
their salaries. A well-known railroad em- 
= a superintendent of firemen whose 

usiness it is to show firemen the best 
methods of building and keeping a fire ina 
locomotive. He gets two thousand dollars 
a year and saves the corporation ten thou- 
sands dollars in the purchase of fuel. A 
great manufacturing plant lost twenty-five 
thousand dollars in a single year. The 
directors felt it was time to change superin- 
tendents. The new man—by preventing the 
waste of fuel and raw material, and by re- 
arranging the machinery and organizing 
the workmen, not only saved the twenty- 
five thousand that had been lost the preced- 
ing year, but closed the year with a net 
profit of fifty-thousand dollars. Did he 
earn his salary of ten thousand dollars? To 
ask the question is to answer it. At school 
there are many things more valuable than 
the fuel and the raw material of a factory or 
a steel mill. The most valuable asset of a 
commonwealth is brains. The period of 
life in which brains go to waste, is child- 
hood and youth, or the years usually de- 
voted to schooling. Not only brains, but 
the time and effort of teachers and pupils 
are frequently wasted under an ill-adjusted 
course of study or a poorly-organized edu- 
cational system. By improving the methods 
of teaching, by saving from waste the time 
and effort of the teachers and pupils and 
making the most of the brains entrusted to 
his care by the municipality the superin- 
tendent may earn many times his salary 
every year. 

Have you ever heard of a boy who would 
invent an excuse to stay out of school if he 
heard that the director or the superintend- 
ent were about to visit the school. There 
must have been something wrong either 
with the boy or with the director or with 
the superintendent, perhaps with each of 
them. Now I am not as enthusiastic over 
school visits as some people are. A patri- 
otic order offered a flag to the ward school 
which could report the largest number of 
pee visits during the month. One 

uilding reported over fifteen hundred 
visits. School visits ruined the effective- 
ness of the teaching and destroyed all habits 
of study. The number of schools which 
the superintendent is expected to visit pre- 
cludes the possibility of the superintend- 
ent’s making himself a nuisance in that 
way. Nor have I ever heard that a director 
visited the schools too frequently unless 
perchance the personality of the teacher 
was very attractive, and the director him- 
self had the misfortune to be a widower. 
The coming of the superintendent, under 
normal conditions, is hailed with delight; 
his visit is like the advent of sunshine on a 
cloudy day. The director should be wel- 
come whenever he can find time to visit the 
school, for in reality he is the best friend of 
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the teacher, standing between her and the 
irate parent or the meddlesome newspaper 
reporter, ever anxious for something out of 
which he can make a story. The city or 
borough superintendent should be regarded 
by the teachers as their best refuge in the 
hour of difficulty, as their best advocate on 
the question of proper compensation. 

At this point I cannot refrain from telling 
two incidents. Not long ago Mr. G. W. 
Bruce, editor of the Milwaukee School Board 
Journal, was elected a tax official by his 
fellow citizens, whereupon he, like Pharaoh 
of old, dreamed adream. In this instance 
the scene was laid not upon the banks of the 
Nile, but in the city of Philadelphia. He 
dreamed that on visiting Philadelphia he 
was held up by two highway robbers; not 
finding anything in his pockets, the one 
robber asked him his occupation. Full of 
his new office, he replied: ‘‘I am a tax offi- 
cial,’’ whereupon the other robber ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Let him go, he belongs to our 
profession.’’ But on passing around the 
corner he was met by two other highway- 
men who again went through his pockets, 
and not finding anything, one asked about 
his occupation. Remembering his former 
experience, Mr. Bruce this time replied: 
‘*T am a teacher,’’ whereupon both robbers 
exclaimed simultaneously, “Let us give 
him fifty cents and send him home.’’ In 
New York they grow tired of reform about 
once in two years, and out West they say 
Philadelphia never reforms. But since Mr. 
Bruce had his dream Philadelphia has re- 
formed on the question of teachers’ salaries, 
but there are still many cities and boroughs 
in Pennsylvania where it is the superintend- 
ent’s most urgent duty to work a reform in 
teacher’s salaries. (Applause.) 

The other incident also comes from the 
West. While Prof. Payne, of Michigan 
University, was filling the office of superin- 
tendent, one of his teachers came to him 
and said: ‘‘ There is something wrong in m 
school and I can not tell what itis. Will 
you please pay me a visit and help me to 
find out?’’ Prof. Payne remained half-a-day 
and then said to the teacher: ‘‘I find noth- 
ing wrong in your methods of instruction, 
but I would advise you to put a little less 
edge to your voice.’’ She began to address 
her pupils in gentler tones and that re- 
bellious spirit vanished like dew before the 
morning sun. 

In order that the advent of the supervisor, 
be he superintendent or director, may be 
hailed like sunshine on a cloudy day, I 
deem it necessary that he should exemplify 
three maxims. First, always be pleasant. 
In no other calling is one so frequently 
tempted to say sharpthings. The mistakes 
of children, the follies of parents, the blund- 
ers of teachers furnish an immense field for 
wit and satire. I have known superintend- 
ents who would go out of their way, around 
a corner, to say a sharp thing. No doubt 
the relief to their souls was great, but their 
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official life always came to an untimely end. 
If a supervisor of schools finds himself so 
full of ire or disgust that he must give 
vent to his feelings or burst, he should write 
a letter to the party that has excited his 
anger, use as strong language as the case 
warrants, and then after correcting all mis- 
takes and infelicities of expression, he 
should tear up the letter and throw it into 
the fire lest some one should put together 
the fragments and thus get an inkling of 
the storm that was raging in the super- 
visor’s mind. 

The second maxim was suggested by an 
informal conference of members of the 
British Parliment at which they discussed 
the secret of what had made them success- 
ful in public life. They did not ascribe 
their success to their wealth and social 
standing, nor to their education at Oxford, 
but their ability to keep the friends which 
they once made. Any man of ordinary 
capacity can make friends if he holds a pub- 
lic position, but to keep the friends after 
one has made them, that is the difficulty. 
A school director should have more friends 
at the end of his term than at the beginning 
and the same remark is applicable to the 
superintendent. Friends are kept not by 
doing them favors contrary to the dictates 
of right—that soon makes them ingrates; 
but by a kindly yet courageous discharge 
of duty—that inspires respect and esteem. 
The first maxim is: Always be pleasant. 
The second is: Keep the friends you make. 

The third maxim is the most important 
of all. It is best remembered in the con- 
crete. A woman who always felt sick, con- 
sulted every doctor who came totown. At 
last a young graduate of the university 
rg | out his sign. She immediately sent 
for him. After diagnosing her case, he 
wrote out a prescription with the request 
that she look at it only after he had left the 
house, then fill it as soon as possible. She 
could scarcely wait until the front door was 
closed. On opening the prescription she 
read: ‘‘Do something for somebody.’’ Of 
course she got cross. But soon she thought 
of something she could do for the washer- 
woman, then of something she could do for 
the washerwoman’s children. She felt so 
happy that she began to do favors to her 
neighbors, and in no long time she was 
ew ectly cured. ‘‘ Do something for some- 

ody,’’ should be the motto of every super- 
visor of schools every hour of the day. The 
chief business of a supervisor is not to 
criticise or find fault with the work, but to 
find things wherein the teachers and pupils 
can be helped in their work. A director or 
superintendent who is ever seeking some- 
thing that he can do for somebody is sure 
of a welcome wherever he goes, and his 
presence will be like sunshine on days 
when the sky looks cloudy and everything 
seems to go wrong. 

The three stages of development in a boy 
are visible among the teachers, some of 
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whom present cases of arrested development. 
Watch the boy of six and you will notice 
that he is ever after a new sensation. All 
day long he imitates older people, because 
he likes to think of himself as a man. In 
all his games he is after a new sensation. 
There are teachers who are constantly seek- 
ing a new sensation by imitating some one 
at Quincy or Boston or Chicago. 

Watch the boy a few years later. He 
now asserts his individuality, not by imi- 
tating others, but by finding fault with 
them. He makes critical remarks about his 
teacher, his father, his mother, and every- 
body within the reach of his eye. There 
are teachers and superintendents whose de- 
velopment was arrested at that point. They 
are forever finding fault with somebody. 
Woe to the superintendent who has several 
teachers of this type under him. Woe to 
the teachers who are supervised by so-called 
‘critic teachers and supervisors, who deem it 
their highest function to find fault with 
what they see and hear. 

Watch the boy a few years longer, and 
how different his attitude towards the world. 
He is now willing to play the game even if 
it does not go his way. He is now loyal to 
the school in spite of any imperfections it 
may have. Saya word against his teacher, 
and a snow-ball, if not a volley of protests, 
may greet your head or your high hat. 
Blessed is the superintendent whose teachers 
have all reached the stage of loyalty in their 
development. And blessed are the teachers 
who work under a superintendent loyal to 
their personal welfare and success. Before 
he finds fault with a teacher, he should 
commend at least a dozen things about her 
work. If he can not find so many excel- 
lencies, he would better find a widower to 
take her to the marriage altar After he 
has won her confidence by showing that he 
appreciates her merits and excellencies, he 
can pass a kindly criticism upon her meth- 
ods, realizing that his suggestions will be 
followed if it is at all possible. Commend 
often, criticise seldom, and then always 
with a heart overflowing with kindness and 
loyalty. 

From the standpoint of a supervisor of 
schools the highest virtue is loyalty. How 
is disloyalty regarded in the domain of the 
State? It 1s called treason and the penalty 
is death. Loss of place is the penalty in the 
domain of school administration. No col- 
lege or normal school can be successful if 
the subordinate teachers are not loyal to the 
policy of the — or principal. No 
city system of schools can succeed if the 
teachers are disloyal either to the Board or 
to the Superintendent. 

Maximilian found his Benedict Arnold in 
the person of Colonel Lopez through whose 
treachery the gates of Queratero were opened 
and the emperor fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Col. Lopez entered a wine-shop to 
drink a glass of wine. The owner carried 
the glass to the front door, smashed it into 
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fragments, exclaiming: ‘‘ No one will ever 
wish to drink out of a glass that has been 
touched by the lips of a traitor.’’ On his re- 
turn home his wife met him at the thresh- 
hold, earine: ‘“‘Take this key and this 
child; henceforth I shall have nothing to do 
with a traitor or the son of a traitor.’’ 

If disloyalty is thus regarded in civic life, 
what shall we say of disloyalty in school 
work? Be loyal to the Superintendent, to 
the School Board, and above all else to the 
highest and best interests of the children 
entrusted to your care. 

After the close of Dr. Schaeffer’s ad- 
dress the Department adjourned until 
Thursday morning. The sessions of the 
day had proved of great interest, and the 
hours all too short for a full expression of 
opinion by all those who wished to dis- 
cuss the various subjects on the pro- 
gramme. 





THURSDAY MORNING. 





HE convention came together at 8.45 
o’clock in order to participate in the 
opening exercises of the high school. 
Several selections were sung by the 
school, and a Scripture lesson was read by 
Principal A. D. Eisenhower, after which 
Dr. Schaeffer made the following address 
to the pupils of the high school : 

The Sultan of Turkey once sent for the 
American Ambassador to Constantinople 
and asked where he could obtain certain 
ships and guns. The ambassador replied 
that they might be bought in Pennsylvania, 
but that the men to stand behind the guns 
could not be bought. They would have to 
be grown. Some onethas said that the girl 
who comes to town from a place a thousand 
miles away is always prettier than the girl 
next door. I can not believe this as I look 
into the faces of these high school girls. 
But we have a similar idea in educational 
circles. When a man wants to advocate a 
new educational idea he ascribes it to Ger- 
many or France or England, assuming that 
this is sufficient to prove it correct. And 
yet Miss Thomas pointed out last night the 
superiority of the American over the foreign 
idea of education. In Germany the son of 
a peasant can go only to the elementary 
school. In England some seventy years 
ago they tried to make ignorance impossible 
by opening free schools forthe people. But 
you will find that the vicar who has charge 
of these schools will never send his own 
children there. He will send them to a 

rivate school. In America we regard the 

igh school as open to every boy and girl. 
Ten years ago we had in Pennsylvania one 
hundred and twenty-two highschools. To- 
day we have five hundred and ninety—a very 
significant increase. 
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One thing we ought not to forget. It 
was said last night that Cornell gives two 
free scholarships to every high school in 
the state of New York. Pennsylvania does 
more than that, as we have a State College 
where tuition is free to all who go there. 
Once in a while I like to glorify Pennsyl- 
vania. Do you know that it has six col- 
leges and universities larger than either 
Yale or Harvard in 1850? And the growth 
of these colleges has been marvelous. 

I told the superintendents yesterday of a 
high school principal who boasted that his 
pupils always entered Harvard without con- 
ditions, but he accomplished this by 
recommending only his best pupils to go. 
President Eliot said that the high school 
graduates carry off the honors at that insti- 
tution; but this is not to be wondered at if 
only the best pupils are sent. There are 
New England families who boast that for 
six generations the head of the family has 
been a Harvard graduate. In this state we 
have no such crazy ambitions and are satis- 
fied to send to college only those who show 
special talent. 

There is a book entitled ‘‘ Who is Who in 
America,’ which contains the names of the 
fifteen thousand prominent living Ameri- 
cans. By far the larger number are college 
graduates. That means that, if a boy or 
girl to-day wants to be prominent, he must 

e a high school graduate at least, and bet- 
ter a college graduate. But do not think 
that college training is the one condition of 
success. I sometimes see college boys whose 
chief accomplishments seem to be to smoke 
cigarettes, twirl their mustaches and handle 
canes. When you see a college boy like 
that, don’t touch him. There is a great 
difference between schooling and education. 
Schooling is a great help, but you need 
more—integrity, will-power, sympathy with 
the age in which you live, perseverance, 
faith in God to support you in the trials of 
life. All these are quite as necessary as 
schooling. 

I congratulate you on your present oppor- 
tunities, and I hope you will make the most 
ofthem. But do not suppose that this high 
school alone will make you a success. Sup- 
plement it by making your personality com- 
plete in the sight of God and man, and then 
you will be truly successful. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


was the title of the first paper of the 
morning, read by Principal A. C. Mc- 
Lean, of Pittsburg. 


That the schools should give pupils the power 
to express themselves readily in clear and ac- 
curate English is a well-established truth or 
proposition. But the problem of how to give 

upils this power remains unsettled. What 
ideals should be followed, what to do and how 
to do it, are questions on which no general de- 
cision has yet been reached. At the N. E. A. 
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meeting last summer, President Wheelock, of 
the Department of Secondary Education, spoke 
of these questions as yet unanswered, and said 
that the English question had been left off the 
programme of the meeting, not because it was 
thought to be settled, but because there seemed 
to be no new light available. Before we attempt 
to illume the question, let us view it for a mo- 
ment in the light of history which shines 
through some of the old text-books that have 
been used in the teaching of English. 

When Philip of Macedon had conquered 
Greece, he procured for his little son, the young 
Alexander the Great, the best teacher in all his 
kingdom. This teacher was Aristotle, who, in 
teaching his distinguished pupil rhetoric, found 
the need of devising some system of classifying 
words and showing their relations to each other 
in sentences. Thissystem he called grammatika, 
signifying a study of that which is graven or 
written. 

Much of the plan and terminology of this 
ancient treatise was adapted, through the Latin, 
to the study of English, and the term grammar 
naturally came to include everything that be- 
longs to the study of language as the art of ex- 
pression. Hence, if you would learn to speak 
or write a language correctly, then you must 
commit its grammar to memory. This was the 
doctrine laid down by King Henry VIII. in 
1525. The first text-book on English was an 
introduction to Lily’s Latin Grammar, by Dr. 
John Colet. It was called King Henry’s Gram- 
mar, because he decreed that it should be 
taught in all the schools of the realm ‘‘as an 
aid to the learners and to save trouble for the 
school-maisters.’? This book was used almost 
exclusively in England for more than two hun- 
dred years. . 

Just after the Revolutionary War, Lindley 
Murray, a Quaker merchant of New York, born 
near Pottsville, this state, moved to England on 
account of his health, and in 1795 wrote an 
English grammar for use in a ladies’ school 
near York, where he had made his home. This 
book came into general use in the schools of 
both England and America, and made the 
author’s name a household word wherever the 
English language was spoken. The work was 
mostly a compilation from the older English 
grammars, but was an improvement in style 
and treatment. In the preface Murray em- 
phasizes the fact that the definitions are all 
printed in large type so that they may be more 
easily committed to memory. 

In 1823, Samuel Kirkham published his 
grammar, which gradually took the place of 
Murray’s in this country. Kirkham sought to 
relieve the pupil of some of the abstract memory 
work imposed by Murray and his followers, by 
having all the rules printed on a large sheet or 
folder and bound in the front of the book. 
Then when the pupil commenced to parse and 
had to apply the rules he was allowed to unfold 
this sheet, or chart, and recite the rules from it 
until he became familiar with them by prac- 
tice. Kirkham’s grammar was displaced about 
1850 by Gould Brown’s grammar. In the pre- 
face of his book, Brown states emphatically 
that the only successful method of teaching 
grammar is to cause the definitions and rules to 
be committed thoroughly to memory, that they 
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may ever afterwards be readily applied. In 
etymology and syntax, he directs that the 
pupil be exercised alternately in learning all 
the rules of asmall portion of the book and 
then applying them in parsing till the whole is 
rendered familiar. This mode of instruction, 
he says, is the result of long and successful ex- 
perience, and is well calculated to improve the 
memory and strengthen all the faculties of the 
mind; and no man, he adds, who means to 
teach grammar well, will ever desert the 
method with the hope of finding another more 
rational. 

And thus, for nearly three centuries, this was 
the universal method of teaching ‘‘ the art of 
speaking and writing the English language 
with correctness and propriety.”? Definition 
and example, rule and praxis, from King Henry 
down to Gould Brown. But Pineo, about this 
time, introduced what he termed a few novel 
features. The elements of composition and the 
construction of sentences were treated in his 
grammar, which became very popular and ran 
through its five hundredth edition, paving the 
way for Bullion, Green, Clark, Kerl, Harvey, 
Burt, Reed and Kellogg, and other grammars 
constructed more on the inductive plan. The 
sentence was studied as the unit of thought and 
expression. Analysis and diagramming took 
rank, in importance, along with false syntax 
and parsing. Everywhere on slate and black- 
board, the most intricately involved sentences 
obtainable were pictured out or diagrammed in 
all their nicety of detail. This sort of work 
was easily criticised and marked by the teacher, 
and became very popular in a great majority of 
schools—so popular that composition work was 
neglected entirely and pupils were given no 
practice whatever in oral or written expression. 
This extreme in the teaching of the subject 
brought forth a vigorous protest against tech- 
nical grammar. It was found that pupils on 
leaving the public schools had little or no 
power in the use of English, either spoken or 
written, and diagramming and parsing were 
charged with being the cause of this failure. 
The technicalities of grammar were declared to 
be an obstacle rather than a help to the child 
in becoming skillful in the use of his mother- 
tongue, and a radical change was demanded. 

A change came, and with it an indefinite 
period of aimless experimenting and uncer- 
tainty. Old ideas were forsaken while new 
ones were yet vague and unformulated. Dr. 
Hinsdale, in speaking of this period, said, 
‘‘ Everything is in a flux; authors, superintend- 
ents, and teachers seem to appreciate that 
something bearing the name of English must 
constitute a marked feature of the schools, but 
they did not, as a class at least, see clearly 
what it should be or how it should be taught.”’ 
In the Greek language the word grammatali- 
kopsis means ‘‘ a puzzled-headed grammarian.”’ 
A like word in the English language would 
have been convenient at this time. 

The Committee of Ten decreed that grammar, 
as a disciplinary study, should again be given 
its rightful place on the school programme, and 
recommended that language, as the art of ex- 
pression, should be taught incidentally in con- 
nection with other school exercises. The value 
of correlation was emphasized, and by applying 
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this principle, a method was sought by which 
the child could not only be made proficient in 
the use of the vernacular, but could at the same 
time be given a cleare1 knowledge of all other 
subjects of study. Language was taught inci- 
dentally in connection with history, geography, 
science, and mathematics. It was not enough 
that addition and subtraction should bear the 
ripened fruits of number, they must now pro- 
duce the budding blossoms of literature. Na- 
ture study correlated with lessons in language, 
was given a double value and a surer claim to 
a place on the crowded curriculum. 

While language had thus been helping to en- 
rich the course of study, its own claims to im- 
portance on the school program had been sadly 
neglected, and its teaching was attended with 
even more meagerness of results than it had 
been heretofore. Text-books styled ‘“‘ Language 
Lessons’? were now provided and a regular 
period of study was devoted to the subject. 
But these books, without exception, dealt more 
with forms of expression than with practice, 
and for the past ten years or more, diluted 
grammar in homeopathic doses has been dealt 
out tothe primary schools by what Dr. White 
and others have called the “cut feed” or 
“scrambled egg’’ method — ‘‘drilling on 
mechanical forms, filling of blanks, twisting 
and patching of sentences, with just enough 
real constructive work to make the deception 
complete.”’ 

The results of this teaching are well known. 
After seven and eight years of formal drill, 
pupils continued to leave the elementary 
schools unable to speak or write the language 
with any degree of fluency or correctness. 
Committees were appointed, both by educators. 
and by business men, to investigate the con- 
dition of English as taught in the schools, and 
in every instance the report was made that the 
pupils were deficient in their use of English. 
The colleges and higher institutions of learning, 
led by Harvard, made a plea for better English. 
President Eliot said; ‘If there be one test of a 
man’s education, it is his ability to speak 
correctly, intelligently and with freedom in his 
own language.’? Harvard set an example by 
requiring from her students ‘daily themes.’’ 
Secondary and elementary schools followed, 
until now daily practice in oral or written Eng- 
lish has become the ideal attainment. But 
while this ideal has been generally accepted 
and an agreement has been reached as to the 
importance of the subject, yet little uniformity 
in the attainment of results has followed, and 
the average school boy or girl continues ‘‘to 
murder the king’s English.’”? Alfred Mosely, 
as head of the Mosely Commission, says: ‘If 
American teaching fails in any respect, it is in 
the matter of inculcating the power of correct 
and accurate English speech. This was the one 
serious defect I found in the public schools. 
The buildings are better than in London, the 
sanitation and ventilation are better, but the 
speech of the pupil is often bad.’’ 

Granting this to be true, how shall we 
remedy the defect? Without entering into a 
discussion of the true function of language as 
an instrument of thought and a medium for its 
communication, let us proceed at once to con- 
sider how we may develop to the highest de- 
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gree the use of English in the elementary 
school. From the experience of the past it is 
plain the process must be synthetic, and not 
the analytic. All experience shows that skill 
in the use of language can be acquired only by 
persistent practice under wise guidance; hence, 
as soon as the child enters school he must be 
afforded the opportunity and encouraged to 
talk about those things pertaining to his own 
experience ani interest. When his timidity 
has been overcome, and he has been induced to 
talk freely, in his own colloquialism, about his 
plays and pets, then he may gradually be led 
to correct the crude expressions and corrupted 
forms that he so often brings with him from 
the street, or, perhaps, from the home. 

The improvement of speech will require 
much time and patient effort, especially where 
schools are represented by a mixture of races, 
and the children have absorbed during child- 
hood nothing but foreign idioms, and garbled 
expressions in English. To overcome these 
defects is, of course, not the sole aim of Eng- 
lish teaching in the primary grades, but it 
certainly should be the first and most import- 
ant aim where such conditions exist. Ifa child 
be allowed to continue the use of incorrect 
forms of speech for two or three years after 
entering school, he becomes so accustomed to 
them that their correction will be almost im- 
possible; and when these wrong habits of speech 
are added to the many difficulties to be over- 
come in learning the mechanics of written 
language, the case seems hopeless and appears 
to the discouraged teacher like a nightmare in 
her dreams. ‘‘How can I ever teach Thomas 
Zito to write English?’’ exclaims a teacher of 
third-year pupils as she comes to correct the 
following composition gotten from a nine year 
old boy writing about his pets: 


THE PET THAT I PRIZE MOST. 


The annagoat and me and I was going to 
take a ride on the wagon and the anna goat was 
puling me. One day we could not find the 
anna goat and we where looking up the hill 
and we could not find and we went a little far 
and we find her. One day I was going to take 
the wagon and the anna goat was puling him. 

The attempt to teach a child to write good 
English before he can speak it, is contrary to 
all reason, yet this boy’s effort shows that the 
attempt is sometimes made; in fact, we may 
venture the assertion that such is the rule 
rather than the exception with much of the 
first written work in language. Before a pupil 
should be required to express his thoughts with 
pen or pencil, he should have much practice in 
oral expression. He should be able to tell 
clearly and intelligently that which he is ex- 
pected to say in writing, hence the program of 
the primary school should include a daily, 
separate period for oral languages. The lesson 
should be planned and conducted as carefully 
and deliberately as are the lessons in reading 
orin numbers. As the first lessons in reading 
determine the child’s progress in the acquisi- 
tion of thought, so the first lessons in language 
determine his powers of expressing it. 

The material for these lessons should be 
selected rather for the interest it may awaken 
than for the knowledge it may give, the guid- 
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ing aim being to induce, if possible, the child 
to say something, not to impart knowledge. It 
is true that impression comes before expression, 
but the chief business of the language period 
should be to communicate thought, not get it, 
and both the material and the method should 
be chosen with this end in view. 

There are those who hesitate to accept the 
child’s interest as a guide. On the principle 
that all language training should have as its 
ultimate aim, culture and literary attainments, 
they would adapt the material from nature and 
literature alone, and throughout the course 
endeavor to stimulate an interest in these as 
the material for language work. It is true that 
the highest product of language finds its ex- 
pression in literature, but experience shows 
that this product is best attained by dealing 
with ordinary conditions within the child’s own 
interest—the things he has done or has seen 
done. When he has been led to express him- 
self clearly and accurately about these things, 
then literary quality may perhaps follow. For 
after all, it is common, ordinary affairs of life 
that enter into the composition of literature. 
Even the “old oaken bucket that hangs in 
the well’? may furnish literary material. The 
tangled clump of weeds by the roadside becomes 
literature when plucked by a hand of Bur- 
roughs, while the neglected shell by the sea- 
shore becomes a ‘‘ Ship of Pearl’? when touched 
by the pen of Holmes. 

The lessons in reading should provide chiefly 
the means for literary culture. Through this 
agency, the melody of folk-lore, the charm of 
fable, the beauty of the masters, may all be 
made a part of the foundation on which to build 
the structure of good English. But the value 
of literature in developing the powers of ex- 
pression is not to be realized only in rhythmic 
movement and beauty of expression, for of 
what avail are these to the child without the 
feeling that he has something to say. Litera- 
ture must be dealt with as a form of life and 
action, in which the child may see reflected his 
own experiences and desires. 

A better means of representing lifeand action 
to the child is, perhaps, the picture. Pictures 
appeal to the eye as well as to the imagination, 
and thus awaken a keener interest and pleasure, 
and more facility of expression. By skillful 
treatment the imagination may be guided and 
the pupil led to interpret and tell the story of 
the picture in his own words with unity and 
elegance. 

By daily lessons in observation, picture-study, 
stories and poems, the child at the end of the 
second year should have acquired considerable 
power to express his thoughts and feelings in 
oral speech. He should be able also to spell 
many of the words of his own vocabulary, and 
to write them correctly in sentences. From 
this time the mechanics of writing will demand 
careful attention. 

When third-year pupils have acquired reason- 
able facility in telling what they know about a 
given subject, they should be allowed to write 
the same under the direction of the teacher, 
she being ready to assist them by spelling 
words on the board, directing attention to mar- 
gins, pointing out the use of capitals, punctua- 
tion marks, etc. The same principle that 
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guides us in the teaching of oral language holds 
equally true in the teaching of written forms. 
Skill in their use is only acquired by actual 
practice under the direction of a teacher. 

The materials for written exercises, as in oral 
work, should come from observation lessons, 
from study of pictures, from stories and poems, 
with the additional study of notes and letters. 
In the treatment of these exercises, the interest 
and comprehension of the pupil should receive 
first consideration. What may engage the 
attention of the teacher and seem clear to her 
is often vague to the pupil. This may be seen 
by comparing the following compositions. The 
one is from a description of the Polar Bear, read 
by the teacher, and in which the pupil had no 
interest. The other is from a picture entitled 
‘“‘Unwelcome Visitors ;’’ a little child with a 
cake in its hand confronted by a couple of 
geese, with necks outstretched, and hissing. 


Rudelle Blaney. 
Nature Study. 

The polar bear is a very odd animal, about 
six feet long, this bear lives in the North and 
loves the water about as well as land, the femail 
bear as soon as it gets its young, it digs a 
large whole in the grownd and stays their all 
winter. 

The femail bear has to stay with his young 
all summer. If while on the ice, somewon 
hunting will shoot the young bears, the mother 
feels very badly over it, and goes at the hunter 
as if to kill him, while this is going on, the 
mail bear is finding food for them. 

When the bear finds his pray he runs ve 
swiftly to get him, but his pray falls over, as if 
dead, holding his breath, the bear comes up 
and smells around and finds him dead, then he 
sits down beside him, waiting for another pray, 
while the bear has his face turned, his pray 
jumps up and shoots him, he has been deceiv- 
ing the bear all the time. 

This bear has long white hair and very small 
eyes. 


Room 8. 


LANGUAGE. 
Olive Benshoff. 


Unwelcome Visitors. 


Browns live in the country. They have a 
nice house, and a large barn. They have a lot 
of geese and best of all they have a curley 
headed little boy whose name is Robbie. 

One time little Robbie had been sick and was 
not allowed out. He was so cross because he 
had to stay in that there was no living with him. 
So his mama gave him a cookie and told him 
he could go out. He was so glad and was 
planning what he would do as he started tod- 
dling down the path. 

But he hardly reached the gate when he saw 
the old ‘‘ gooses,’’ as he called them, coming. 
He said to his mama who was watching him 
from the window, ‘‘ Mama,”’ the old ‘‘ gooses ”’ 
are coming for my cookie.’’ They were a 
good ways off from him then and he was not 
afraid, and he added, ‘“‘They won’t get it 
mama,’’ By that time two of the geese were 
almost on top of him, stretching their necks and 
‘hissing. My, how little Robbie was frightened. 

He began to cry and then he threw his cake 
at the geese and ran in the house. His mama 
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saw it all from the window and gave him another 
cookie when he came in. 


These compositions are not unusual speci- 
mens. They are the kind the teacher com- 
monly gets on such subjects. They show 
clearly the importance of the pupil’s interest 
and pleasure in that about which he is to write. 

Those who value the language lesson chiefly 
for the knowledge it gives, may see a profit in 
the first of these exercises though the delusion 
that the pupil’s life has been enriched by the 
fact that ‘‘ the female bear stays with his young 
all summer’”’ or that ‘‘ he is sometimes shot by 
his prey while his back is turned.’’ But these 
facts are within neither the child’s experience 
nor his interest, and the statement of them 
shows only a meaningless jumble of ideas, in- 
stead of the clearness, beauty and simplicity of 
statement that comes when the pupil finds ex- 
pression of his own life and joy in his work. 

‘*And best of all they have a curly-headed 
little boy whose name is Bobbie.”’ 

This expression is beautiful in its simplicity. 

‘Little Bobbie had been sick and was not 
allowed out.’’ 

What child has not complained of this ex- 
perience? 

‘‘He was so cross because he had to stay in, 
there was no living with him.”’ 

The little writer has a baby brother at home 
and has had her own troubles in caring for him. 

‘*Mamma saw it all from the window, and 
gave him another cookie when he came in.’’ 

How unconsciously, in this one sentence, 
does the writer tell of the mother’s watchful 
care at the window, her love for the child and 
sympathy for his little troubles in giving him 
‘‘another cookie when he came in.’’ 

There are those who think that the produc- 
tion of literature is not within the province or 
possibilities of the school; and these simple, 
happy expressions of child-life and joy may not 
be literature, but they are certainly the stuff 
that literature is made of. 

Elbert Hubbard defines Art as ‘‘the expres- 
sion of man’s joy in his work.” If we would 
develop the art of literature, we must have an 
expression of the pupil’s joy in his writings. 
This is the light which is to guide us in the 
solution of the English question.—/oy in the 
pupil’s work. 

Dr. Barnes has revealed the fact that only 
seven out of every one hundred pupils find 
much pleasure and joy in their language work. 
Can this be wondered at when pupils see that 
the only result of their efforts in written Eng- 
lish amounts to nothing more than a red ink or 
blue pencil display of errors, reduced to a cer- 
tain per cent. out of a possible hundred ? 

The criticising of a pupil’s efforts to express 
his thoughts should come as help from the 
teacher, not as censure or reproof. When the 
pupil finds that he can make his teacher happy, 
can interest and entertain his classmates, or, 
perhaps, gain the commendation of his princi- 
pal by telling or writing something in his own 
free, natural way, without the possibility of 
having to ‘‘stay in and do the work over’’ for 
a certain number of misspelled words or wrong 
forms used, then he will find interest and 
pleasure in the language period, and joy and 
power in his use of English. 
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Principal T. S. Cole, Chester: In the 
training of the nation, which we partly 
undertake in our public schools, there is 
nothing harder than to secure excellence 
in the use of the mother tongue. The 
reason for this is, that everyone’s Eng- 
lish seems good enough to him, and so 
people are reluctant to learn. ‘The prob- 
lem of teaching English is like the prob- 
lem of teaching morals. It is a slow 
evolution, and only by painstaking care 
can we make children get nearly where 
they ought to be in power of expression. 

The rules of grammar may be com- 
pared with the Ten Commandments. 
Learning them never made any one good. 
To do good they must be thoroughly 
learned, when they are more likely to be 
applied. The principal reason that chil- 
dren make mistakes is not that they did 
not know better, but that they did not 
think in time. When I went to school 
there was no instruction in English worth 
talking about; and the people of the 
neighborhood preferred to hitch up and 
drive three or four miles rather than 
write a letter. This is one of the prob- 
lems we must solve. Another problem 
is to secure attention to correct speak- 
ing at all times. I sometimes tell pupils 
that to endeavor to do well in the Eng- 
lish class and permit themselves to speak 
carelessly at other times is like practicing 
company manners or Sunday morals. 
Still another difficulty is to use good 
English and yet prevent it from being 
formal. The whole problem seems very 
dificult to me. We can not do much, 
however, if we fail to size it up correctly. 
Let us hopefully keep on trying for all 
we can get. 

Supt. Grant Norris, Braddock: My ex- 
perience last year was this. We had in- 
sisted on a certain amount of composition 
work, and were accustomed to assign 
such topics as ‘‘cotton.’’ We found, 
however, that most of the compositions 
were mere copy work. The children 
went to reference books, and wrote what 
they found there. This meant entire 
failure so far as getting the children to 
express themselves. This year, however, 
we tried another experiment. I went to 
each of twenty-five rooms, told the chil- 
dren a story, and asked them to write the 
story or something else that they thought 
about while I talked. The contrast be- 
tween the first and last compositions was 
striking. Idon’t know that thisis a great 
discovery, but the plan has helped us. 
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Principal Spayd: One point in the 
paper needs to be emphasized—that we 
must teach children to speak correctly be- 


fore they are asked to write. I have 
found this particularly important, as I 
have noticed that parents want the chil- 
dren to have a reader before they can 
speak plainly. I would first teach the 
child to talk. As teachers we ought to 
learn to express ourselves freely on our 
feet. I have nocomplaint to make of the 
written paper which formally opens a 
subject, for it is more apt to be more 
carefully prepared if written out. But I 
think the discussions ought not to be 
written. I have found that we can get 
children to express themselves by hav- 
ing them write stories about pictures and 
objects up to the third or fourth year; 
but after that they want to get thoughts 
from books and call it original work. In 
their efforts at doing this they often imi- 
tate the style of the books they read, 
sometimes in old-fashioned English. The 
best method of teaching expression that 
I can think of is the daily writing of orig- 
inal papers. ; 

Supt. Richey: We often mistake be- 
tween formal English and composition. 
Every lesson ought to be a lesson in 
thinking and therefore composition. Oral 
composition must come before written 
composition. Why do we think we must 
have pictures in order to teach composi- 
tion? Every lesson ought to furnish 
material for composition after the recita- 
tion is over. If we have a composition 
lesson once a week that is having formal 
English work ; but if we want the child 
to use good English habitually, we must 
attend to it in every recitation. Of course 
to use correct forms of speech habitually, 
we must teach them and drill on them; 
but this is not composition. 

Supt. Smith, Meadville: I lay great 
stress on oral composition for three years. 
Composition is not only writing, but or- 
ganized thought. From the child’s first 
day in school he should be taught to 
think and organize his thought. Our 
primary teachers have conversation ex- 
ercises with their children. They are 
sometimes very easy; and we find the 
children become eager to express them- 
selves, the teacher meanwhile correcting 
errors in language, and endeavoring to 
prevent rambling and irrelevant thought. 
Beyond the first year we have reproduc- 
tion stories told or read to the children 
by the teacher, although I don’t believe 
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much in the teacher’s reading to the 
child. After the telling of the story the 
children express the ideas they got while 
listening. If much interested, after 
several oral repetitions the children are 
asked to write it. The one point that 
we insist upon is that the children shall 
be interested before they are asked to 
write anything. 

From the fourth to the eighth grade 
the material for. composition is taken 
largely from the regular recitations. We 
aim to have at least one written composi- 
tion a week. Whenever we find the 
pupils are specially interested in any 
subject we ask them to write about it at 
once. Asa result the work in composi- 
tion is itself satisfactory, and it helps to 
fasten the work of the other classes. I 
believe in teaching the children the 
power of condensation. When we read 
them a long story we ask them to write 
the whole thing in one or two paragraphs; 
and we get good results. 

Supt. Phillips: In this matter we must 
take no chances. We must try every- 
thing. I believe that it is best not to 
say to the children that they are to write 
a composition, but simply say to them, 
“‘Now we will write about something.”’ 
We don’t want these exercises to be 
formal. 

Dr. Schaeffer: I want to tell an inci- 
dent. I once attended a Rhode Island 
Teachers’ Association, at which a profes- 
sor of Brown University complained about 
the poor teaching of English in the high 
schools. When asked where he got the 
poor specimens of English which he had 
just read, he replied that they had heen 
written by members of the sophomore 
class. It was thereupon suggested that 
these rather reflected on the teaching of 
English in the Brown freshman class. 
The professor admitted this. The col- 
leges often make the lower schools bear 
the burden of their own sins. Some 
people know several languages through 
the eye. They can read Latin or Greek, 
but they cannot write a Latin or Greek 
love-letter. If you write these languages, 
you have language through the pen. If 
you speak them, that is language through 
the tongue. We must try to have them 
all—language through the eye, the ear, 
the tongue. Knowing language through 
one channel helps to learn it through 
other channels. But it is folly to sup- 


pose that teaching to talk is teaching to 
write. 


Not long ago I attended a re- 
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union of the Schaeffer family. I made 
an English speech, but when I tried to 
write it out in Pennsylvania Dutch it 
cost a good deal of thought. When I 
went to Berlin I could read German, but 
had trouble in getting the lectures 
through the ear. The best teaching of 
language. I ever saw was in a school 
where they used the second reader. 
After a paragraph had been read, some 
one told what was in the paragraph, with 
the book closed. When the recitation 
was over the pupils went to their seats 
and wrote it out. Thus they got lan- 
guage through the four channels. Ne- 
glect any one of these and the teaching 
is incomplete. Half our language trou- 
ble comes from not recognizing this four- 
fold distinction. The author of the 
paper is the author of the best language 
books in America—the best because his 
books are based on this idea. We must 
start with thought, then have oral ex- 
pression, and afterwards written. This 
may be heresy. If so, throw it aside. 

Principal McLean: I don’t believe that 
many people get their language that way. 
I believe in having conversation lessons 
at the beginning, and not having written 
work until the third year. 


THE NEED OF A UNIFIED AND SIMPLIFIED 
COURSE OF STUDY 


was the subject of a paper by Supt. J. 
M. Berkey, of Johnstown. Owing to 
the feeling among those present that 
there was too much paper work done, 
Supt. Berkey did not read all of it, but 
as it represents his thought on the sub- 
ject, we give it in full: 

I plead for a simpler course, not to shorten 
the course to seven years, or to get pupils into 
the high schools earlier, but to get rid of lum- 
ber we carry with us as a sort of inheritance or 
tradition, now not essential. Whatever may 
be our part in public school work, two peda- 
gogical ideas necessarily hold a fundamental 
place in all school management and project 
themselves into the thought and work of every 
teacher. First, the personality of the pupils; 
and, second, the things to be taught them. The 
former includes all the phases of child-study in 
theory and practice. The latter involves the 
means and the matter of an elementary educa- 
tion. First the boy, and then the book, and 
the ever-present problem is to bring together in 
helpful and wholesome harmony these potent 
and potential factors in true manhood. 

Let us consider briefly but one phase of this 
complex pedagogical problem, viz.: The unity 
and the content of the school curriculum. I 
grant that the question of what to teach is 
neither new nor novel; yet to every student of 
pedagogy, to every thoughtful teacher, comes 
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the question again and again, What and how 
much? And where shall we find the answer? 

Psychology Cannot Point the Way.—Spencer 
asks, ‘‘ What knowledge is of most worth?”’ 
Herbart answers, ‘‘That which contributes 
most largely to the building of character and 
the shaping of moral purposes in life.’? The 
answer, however true, does not satisfy the in- 
quiry, for every subject that has ever been 
adopted, proposed, or merely suggested as a 
part of the public school curriculum has had 
claimed for it, not only intrinsic and practical 
value, but cultural and ethical power as well. 
You need only call to mind the strong argu- 
ments used to secure the formal recognition of 
United States history, physiology and hygiene, 
vocal music, nature study, physical culture, 
‘drawing and manual training, civil govern- 
ment, elocution—all in the elementary schools, 
and much more in the high school; and for each 
has been claimed a most important place in the 
‘course of study because of its psychological re- 
lation in the development of hand and heart 
and brain. And so we are met at every turn by 
the hobbyist and faddist, and, of course, ‘‘ con- 
vinced”’ that this or that subject is the one 
thing needful, because it is in exact harmony 
with Haven, or Herbart, or Hall, or James, or 
Dewey, or all of them together. Psychology, 
it is true, is a most indispensable and helpful 
light upon the work of the school-room, but of 
itself it does not seem to settle the question of 
what is essential in modern teaching. 

Many Subjects to be Taught.—Nor can we get 
a satisfactory solution to the problem when we 
consider the available material at the teacher’s 
command, There are now so many things that 
pupils ought to know; so many subjects that 
teachers are asked to develop, that there is 
serious danger of so crowding our courses of 
study with all sorts of subjects, regular and 
supplementary text-books, information of all 
kinds and degrees, that pupils are sometimes 
lost in the mazes, and frequently fail when put 
to a simple practical test of useful knowledge. 
Dr. McMurray, of Columbia University, says: 
‘Teachers now really enjoy more freedom in 
arranging subjects and introducing new things 
than they know how to make use of. By 
multiplying studies, the common school course 
has become more complex and heterogeneous. 
The old reading, writing, arithmetic, and gram- 
mar could not be shelved for the sake of new 
studies, and the same a4mount of time must now 
be divided among many branches. It is not to 
be wondered at,”’ says he, ‘‘ if all the studies are 
treated in a shallow and fragmentary manner. 
We are in danger of overloading pupils, as well 
as making a superficial hodge-podge of all 
branches.’’ This is a strong protest from a pro- 
gressive leader, and his words are worthy of the 
notice of school workers. 

Not the Home-Study Problem.—I have no 
manner of sympathy, however, with the sweep- 
ing criticisms of such forceful and talented 
writers as Edward Bok and Mrs. Lew Wallace. 
They have found certain wrongs, it is true, but 
they have misplaced the responsibility. Doubt- 
less some pupils have been sinned against by 
the indiscriminate demands of teachers and 
school systems. But it is equally true that by 
far the larger share of the ills charged to over- 
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study are due to causes quite beyond th 


school’s control. When children suffer from 
irregular and hurtful home habits, become 
weak and fretful from rich and dainty foods, 
nervous from loss of sleep or over-indulgence in 
current social pleasures, dissipating mental and 
moral forces in sensational entertainment, it is 
neither reasonable nor just to blame the school 
for the results, or lack of results, in healthful 
and forceful culture, for the simple reason that 
the schoolroom authorities can control only one 
side of the conditions necessary to proper de- 
velopment. The home-study problem is not 
my theme; but let me say in this connection 
that the danger of a possible overburdened 
curriculum does not necessarily involve the 
home-study controversy. It does involve, how- 
ever, the more vital question of the educational 
value of multiplied studies and miscellaneous 
instruction. Are we teaching too many sub- 
jects now, at the expense of unity, thorough- 
ness, and clear mental grasp? Will many text- 
books and special departments and extended 
information and supplementary material multi- 
ply interest and unify instruction, or do these 
tend to scatter into misty vagueness the interest 
and the knowledge such varied teaching seeks 
to impart? Are the children being entertained 
by a panorama of rapidly-moving pictures, or 
are they trained in the power and inclination to 
know and think and do? 

The Right of Individual Choice.—These are 
weighty questions, and I shall not assume the 
right to answer them for other workers. We 
bow in respectful deference to the National 
Committee of Ten and of Twelve; but at the 
same time we claim the right of every superin- 
tendent or principal of schools—yes, every 
teacher in the grades—to think about these 
problems, and to find, if possible, an answer 
that will justify the management of the schools 
and harmonize with the daily work in the 
classroom. For school supervision without an 
honest and abiding purpose to secure the high- 
est possible good is unprofessional, and actual 
teaching without conscious conviction of 
genuine and permanent worth is unworthy. 
And yet, why shall we not refer this whole 
business to the man or the board or the com- 
mittee that makes the course of study? Shall 
not the principal or the superintendent arrange 
and outline and fill in and fill up the measure 
of classroom work, and then have the teacher 
do just the thing required? Such a course 
would, at least, relieve the grade teacher of all 
worry and responsibility in deciding what to 
teach. I have heard of at least one superin- 
tendent who had such wonderful power,in the 
systematic division of school work that he 
actually succeeded in parcelling out the work 
of every teacher, in every grade, for every day 
of the month and every month of the school 
year. It was, indeed, a splendid machine, and 
necessarily a great crank at the head to keep 
the thing running smoothly. 

Of course we must have system and super- 
vision to relate properly the work of successive 
grades and teachers; but these at best furnish 
only the corner-stones of a building elaborated, 
completed and beautified by the teacher in 
the classroom. The ultimate outcome of too 
much system in supervision and too much de- 
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magnify, but to mystify and minify. It is 
possible—easily possible—to so hem about the 
grade teacher with the official dictum of thus 
far and this much and in this way, that she will 
come to regard her work in its narrow and fixed 
limitations as simply a part of a complex 
machine, the responsibility for whose smooth 
running is assumed entirely by the official head. 
Rather let the teacher herself be the ultimate 
and detailed course of study for each child and 
for every school. And, in view of this funda- 
mental principle in all teaching worthy the 
name, the grade teacher, as well as all others in 
official relation, has a right to ask, What is 
essential and fundamental in elementary teach- 
ing? 

The True Basis.—And now, since neither 
psychology nor the text-book maker, nor yet 
the course of study committee can satisfy our 
inquiry, let us be unphilosophical and unpeda- 
gogical enough, if you please, to approach this 
question from the standpoint of the boys and 
girls who are to get the benefit of the teaching. 
What do they need, and what can they get? 
rather than, what ought the boys and girls to 
know under ideal conditions, or what are we in 
our wisdom able to teach them? 

Dr. Brooks, of Philadelphia, says the problem 
of education is no longer that of the “ Three 
R’s,’”’ but rather the problem of the ‘‘ Three 
M’s”—mind, matter, method. And yet it 
seems to me the time has come when the real 
problem presented for public school solution is 
the problem of the ‘‘ Three B’s ’’—the boy, the 
birch and the book. The boy, regarded not as 
a machine for memorizing words, doing sums, 
or learning tasks, with many kinks to worry 
the teacher, but as a complete living organism, 
with physical powers, mental possibilities, and 
moral tendencies towards complete manhood. 
The birch, not an instrument of torture which 
must needs have an apology for its use, but all 
the forces and the stimuli that secure interest, 
effort, enthusiasm, earnestness and excellence 
in the boy—all the incentives to physical and 
mental and moral evolution. The book, not 
merely the text-book of multiplied forms and 
doubtful value, but all the storehouse of knowl- 
edge at the teacher’s command and for the pu- 
pil’s actual need. This is the view point from 
which I would find an answer as to what should 
be taught. 

The Course of Study Simplified.—But I think 
I hear you say, ‘‘Give us particulars. What 
would you eliminate from the course of study ?”’ 
Let me say that it is not my province to say 
just what ought and what ought not be taught 
in any system of schools other than our own. 
But I think you will agree with me when I say 
that many subjects in the old arithmetic are 
impractical and ought to be discarded; that 
formal number study has no place in the first 
school year, and but a minor place in the 
second and third years; that mental and written 
arithmetic are the same and ought not to re- 
quire separate text-books and recitations; that 
nature study is an integral part of geography, 
and to make it a distinct branch is simply to 
rob geography of its most vital and delicious 
nutriment; that history, biography, literature, 
reading and elocution are all one and the same 
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that one thing is reading, which the little boy 
defined as ‘‘talking from a book ’’—coming in 
contact with another’s thought and life and 
purpose. Physiology has essential value as a 
study somewhere, perhaps, but its genuineness. 
and worth in the grades is in its simplicity of 
presentation and the faithful observance of its 
hygenic requirements. Spelling and writing 
are formal studies and must be taught as 
essential to all written expression. But it 
seems to me we have been trying to teach too- 
much language with writing and spelling in the 
lower grades and not quite enough of both in 
the higher classes as a necessary part of all 
written work. 

History is supposed to be the story of national 
life and progress, but when 200 pages of a text- 
book are devoted to wars and 100 pages to the 
arts of peace, history becomes merely the story 
of human strife, destruction and death, rather 
than the story of civil life and national progress. 
Geography is supposed to be the study of world 
life and the human agencies in its development. 
But when a thousand facts in the geography of 
last year are no longer true to-day, hadn’t we- 
better simplify in detail, and expand upon 
fundamental principles, nature laws, commer- 
cial life, and industrial progress? Isn't it about 
time to have the unwieldy large geography of 
our fathers trimmed down to fit an ordinary 
school satchel, and its contents an ordinary 
boy’s mind? Need I go further to make clear 
my meaning along this line? I would simplify 
the old course of study as we have it in every 
district by culling from it whatever is obsolete 
and impractical and then unify fundamental. 
subjects under a few distinct branches. I would 
use these few simplified branches as the bases 
of a possible enrichment along practical and 
helpful lines. I cannot here go into minor par- 
ticulars. Were I to do so, I should invade the- 
rightful domain of the local principal or super- 
intendent and the individual province of the 
grade teachers. We may, however, consider 
here what principles should guide us in the en- 
richment of the course of study while yet main- 
tained as a simple and unified curriculum, 
limiting our discussions, necessarily, to the 
work in the elementary schools. 

First—The course of instruction must help 
the child to know and appreciate his environ- 
ments. 

Dr. Dewey, of Chicago, who is recognized as 
a disciple of Stanley Hall, is working out this 
idea in his University Elementary School, 
which is now a part of Chicago University. 
Five years ago he started with fifteen children 
from six to nine years of age. Since then the 
school has grown to 125 or more, ranging in 
age from four to fourteen. In this school, 
directed by one of the greatest masters of mod- 
ern pedagogy, and aided by the best teaching 
skill he can command, Dr. Dewey is working 
out the answer to this question as he himself 
puts it: ‘‘ What can be done and how can it be 
done, to bring the school into closer relation 
with the home and the neighborhood life—in- 
stead of having the school a place where the 
child comes solely to learn certain lessons?’ 
What can be done to break down the barriers- 
which have unfortunately come to separate the- 
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school life from the rest of the every-day life of 
the child? This does not mean that the child 
shall take up in school things already expe- 
rienced at home and study them, but that so far 
as possible the child shall have the same atti- 
tude and point of view in the school as in the 
home ; that he shall find the same interest in 
going to school, and in there doing things worth 
doing for their own sake, that he finds in the 
plays and occupations which busy him in his 
home and neighborhood life.’’ 

Emerson said, ‘‘ Hitch your wagon to a star;’’ 
the modern teacher says, “ Link the boy with 
the world.’? The country boy lives among 
nature and grows with the myriad forms of life 
about him, but the schoolroom to him may be 
a different world. Here is geography with a 
thousand foreign facts to be learned and mem- 
orized, but the geography about him may re- 
main a sealed book for lack of a resourceful 
teacher to relate his schoolroom lessons with 
the life and the forces and the beauties among 
which he lives and grows. He grapples with 
unsteady hand the ‘‘ double rule of three’’ and 
the metric system of France, but thinks not of 
his father’s fields and bins, or the business 
forms in daily use. The city boy may come to 
school to study nature from a book, and geog- 
raphy from outline maps; but few of his class 
can name a leafless tree in winter, or tell where 
half their breakfast comes from. He studies 
language at school, but he learns to talk on the 
streets. He learns to read from the teacher, 
but he gets his literature from the five-cent 
tales of terrorism, unless the teacher will help 
him to find the better kind. He stays at school 
until he can get a ‘‘job’’ and straightway for- 
gets that he ever was a pupil. But how shall 
we overcome the difficulty? It is easier to 
find fault than to suggest the remedy. How 
can we link the school with the world outside? 
This much at least may be done. The teacher 
in the grades must become, more and more, a 
student of the child’s world, of local environ- 
ments, local history, local industrial life of the 
child itself and his home, and then use this 
knowledge and material in schoolroom work. 
That which properly interests boys and girls 
outside of school should be gathered and classi- 
fied and used to teach essential lessons in the 
classroom. And then the schoolroom in its 
reflex influence will direct and stimulate inter- 
est and study along new lines of home life and 
environment. : 

Of course, we cannot yet do in our schools 
what Dr. Dewey is trying to accomplish in 
Chicago, or what Supt. Search thinks is the 
‘* Ideal School.”” We can’t provide a teacher 
for every dozen pupils, nor a room large enough, 
and material varied enough for each boy and 
girl to work out the problem merely suggested 
by the teacher. But still it is possible for every 
teacher in every grade to do a great deal in 
meeting this demand for a school that shall 
bring the home interest and life into the school- 
toom, and carry the schoolroom lessons into 
every a of the community life. 

Second—The course of study should be in- 
tensified along the lines of the practical and the 
useful. 

Doubtless, I shall be met at the very threshold 
of this proposition with the charge of being a 
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utilitarian. And to avoid any controversy, let 
me frankly say that 1am. That is to say, I am 
in favor of teaching boys and girls those things 
which they can and will use intelligently in 
getting results for themselves. Here, again, 
let me quote the Chicago man by calling up his 
second question to be solved in his University 
school, viz.: ‘‘ What can be done in the way of 
introducing subject matter in history, science, 
and art, that shall havea positive value and real 
significance in the child’s own life?”’ 

I do not, of course, advocate the useful in 
common school work as opposed to the cultural 
value in education. Rather would I make the 
practical and the useful the ‘‘ stepping stones to 
higher things.”” Has it ever been charged 
against the boy on the farm or in the village 
workshop that his busy years of responsible and 
independent labor have robbed him of ambition 
to reach the highest and best of life? Have not 
these very conditions made it possible for him 
to outrun his city cousin in the race for culture? 
His best education was not in the schoolroom, 
but outside of it. He learned by doing, and 
every act of his was a contribution to a desired 
end. He worked for results that were not 
vaguely promised in the years to come, but 
were apparent at once as the outcome of his 
personal efforts. 

It is the law of industrial life to work for 
tangible results, and it ought to be the rule of 
the schoolroom to work for the answer; doing 
something that is real, getting something that 
is valuable, learning something that is useful. 

We need the practical and useful—(1) Be- 
cause of its direct value to the masses. The 
children come to school at six, and until they 
reach the dead-line at thirteen we retain nearly 
ninety per cent. of them. But only forty per 
cent. of them ever pass the seventh grade, and 
less than twenty per cent. enter the high school. 
If these pupils cannot or will not stay in school 
longer, they ought to get that which will be of 
most common practical benefit to them in 
every day life. (2) Because it dignifies and 
elevates the common duties and occupations of 
the people. The danger of higher education 
to-day is in its tendency to unfit young people 
for the so-called drudgery of life. They want 
an easy place where they will not need to work 
with their hands. May it not be this feeling 
that has led many a boy away from school be- 
cause he didn’t want to be a doctor or a lawyer 
or a preacher, and therefore did not need much 
of an education? When once the sons and 
daughters of toil realize that they will prosper 
in life just in proportion as they mix brain with 
muscle, mind with body, thought -with labor, 
then, and not till then, will they contribute 
their full share to the support of the schools. 
But to secure such recognition the schools in 
all grades must dignify the needs and the en- 
vironments of the toiler by giving to the chil- 
dren that which they can use and appreciate in 
their own sphere, however humble. (3) Be- 
cause of the interest it naturally develops. 
Pupils are always interested in any school work 
thac promises actual results in its doing. In- 
terest is the essential factor in a pupil’s pro- 
gress, and in no way can it be more readily 
secured or better held than by having him do the 
work that to him has real significance and value. 
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In support of this claim for a course of study 
directly useful and practical, we call to notice the 
unmistakable rend see of public school work 
everywhere. Manual training, as a practical 
outgrowth and complement of drawing, is find- 
ing its way into many schools and into all 
grades. Why? To make mechanics or arti- 
sans, or even cobblers! Certainly not; but to 
make the hand and the eye the ready servants 
of a trained intellect; to give the pupil the con- 
trol of himself; to let education run out to the 
ends of the fingers, and in this process to link 
in helpful harmony the classroom and the work- 
shop, the teacher and the toiler, the school and 
the home. Domestic science is slowly but 
surely gaining a recognition as an essential 
part of a girl’s training in school. Not neces- 
sarily to make of her a cook or a seamstress, 
but to lift into respectful recognition as worthy 
of the most careful attention and thoughtful 
study the fundamental needs of every well- 
ordered home. All forms of nature study, 
laboratory work and library study are but an 
expression of this ‘same principle of doing the 
thing that is real and getting the 1esults that 
are tangible. Nearly every high school now 
provides for a complete commercial course and 
sends out its graduates as schooled accountants 
or skilled stenographers direct into the business 
world. 

But how shall this principle apply to the 
teaching of language, geography, history, or 
mathematics? Free conversation or bright 
story-telling trains in language in the primary 
school and lays the true basis for correct ex- 

ression later. Letter-writing is more interest- 
ing because more real when children in school 
write real letters to the pupils in another city 
or another school and receive replies in good 
form. Geography doesn’t lack in interest and 
practical value when the products of the mills, 
the wares of the merchant, the good things of 
the grocer, the surrounding hillsand valleys, are 
all called upon to tell how the world and its 
people live. Number finds abundant use in the 
everyday life of the home and the street and the 
workshop, and many problems may be drawn 
from everyday environment, more interesting 
because more real than many of the problems 
in the text-book. 

Thus along all lines of school work the 
teacher must seek for expression as well as im- 
pression, and in the use of that which is real 
and tangible to the pupil, increase greatly the 
interest and the energy in every school exer- 


cise. 

Third—The course of study should be unified 
and vitalized by the methodical study of pure 
literature. 

The best thought in simple form is a positive 
factor in all true culture. From youth to age 
the words that breathe and the thoughts that 
burn are a staying and potential force in every 
department of labor and life. These jeweled 
thoughts, this helpful inspiration, must there- 
fore have a fundamental place in our educa- 
tional system; for if the best literature has no 
rightful claim and no practical value in the 
teaching of children, it can have no abiding 
interest or worth in the home of the adult. It 
is, and of right ought to be, the meat that 
strengthens and the wine that quickens in the 
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whole scheme of the mental and moral evolu- 
tion of childhood. 

The little six-year-old who learns ‘‘Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod’’ or ‘‘ Little Boy Blue’’ has 
a mental treasure for all the years that follow. 
The boy or girl who memorizes ‘‘ The Village 
Blacksmith,’’ ‘‘The American Flag,’’ or ‘‘ The 
Chambered Nautilus’? has a moral gem that 
will last with all the years of manhood and 
womanhood. So the reading of Hiawatha’s 
childhood, the stories of mythland, the tales of 
Thompson-Seton, the allegories of Jane An- 
drews, or the life stories of Abbott are to the 
children all that the higher classics can be to 
the students and scholars of maturer years. 

But literature is not a subject apart from 
legitimate schoolwork. It is the natural con- 
tent of the reading lesson, the best form for 
language study, the most beautiful expression 
of nature’s life and teaching, and the richest in 
content for all moral instruction. A _ half 
dozen well-selected poems or prose extracts 
adapted to the successive grades will furnish 
the ready material for accurate memory train- 
ing, for elegant and forceful expression, and 
above all else, make the child hungry for the 
pure and good in true literature. A half dozen 
well-selected books for supplementary reading 
in each grade from the primary class to the 
high school will make the child familiar with 
the books that live and help and send him forth 
into life to revel in the rich fields of literary 
thought and truth and beauty. 

Will you pardon me if I illustrate this point 
by a reference to our own course of literary 
study as an integral part in the reading? Our 
fourth- and fifth-year pupils, for instance, mem- 
orize such poems as Lowell’s ‘‘ First Snowfall,”’ 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Barefoot Boy,’’ Thaxter’s ‘“‘ Sand- 
piper,’’ Tennyson’s “Song of the Brook,” and 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Arrow and the Song.’’ These 
same pupils read also, after completing a regu- 
lar grade reader, Andrews’ ‘‘Seven Little 
Sisters,’’ Eggleston’s ‘‘ Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans,’’ Thompson-Seton’s ‘‘ Lobo,’’ “‘Rag”’ and 
‘*Vixen,’’ Pratt’s ‘‘ World History in Myth and 
Legend,’’ Ruskin’s ‘‘King of the Golden 
River.’’ In the grammar grades such gems as 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address or Holland’s 
‘* Gradatim,”’ are quite as interesting in mem- 
ory work as Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline”’ or 
DeQuincy’s ‘Tartar Tribe”’ is for supplemen- 
tary reading. 

But now I think I hear some one say: Are 
you not in this way expanding, instead of 
simplifying, the course of study? Will not this 
supplemental material and additional reading 
scatter, instead of unify, the work of the school- 
room? I answer, no; for all this is but an 
essential and integral part of a correlated and 
unified whole. The first-grade pupils who have 
just mastered the school primer will read with 
keen relish and equal profit short sentences 
from “ Nature’s Byways’’ or “ Playtime and 
Seedtime.”’ In succeeding years they will read 
‘On the Farm,”? “The Rambles of Alice and 
Tom,’ ‘Seven Little Sisters,’’ ‘‘ Mother Nature 
Stories,’”’ ‘‘ Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands,” and the reading of all these is but 
introductory to or supplementing the formal 
study of geography from a big book of maps 
and statistics and questions. In like manner, 
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the first sentences from the beautiful legend of 
‘‘ Hiawatha,”’ the story of ‘‘ Docas, the Indian 
Boy,” “In Mythland,’’ ‘Stories of Colonial 
Children,’’ ‘‘World History in Myth and 
Legend,”’ ‘‘Stories of American Life and Ad- 
venture,”’ ‘‘Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road 
from Long Ago to Now,” each in turn and all 
together prepare the way for true history in the 
higher grades, while these link the develop- 
ment of our nation with the great storehouse of 
historic literature and supply in due time and 
measure the necessary material which leads the 
untutored imagination of childhood through 
fairyland, mythland, and storyland, on and up 
by easy steps to the thoughtful study of great 
historic movements and national life and 
growth. 

Thus do we see that real literature is, after 
all, but the golden chain which binds together 
the course of study in geography and history 
and brings to each not only passing interest and 
disciplinary value, but gives at the same time a 
permanent lustre and beauty which entertains 
while it teaches, inspires while it strengthens. 

This, then, is our explanation and our plea 
for a simplified and unified course of study. 
The school with the home in mutual interest 
and tangible results; the school for the home in 
helpful training and practical benefits; the 
school in the home as the ever-flowing fountain 
of knowledge, power, and inspiration for the 
highest, the noblest, and the best in all human 
endeavor. 


Supt. James M. Coughlin, of Wilkes- 
barre was to have opened the discussion 
of this paper, but telegraphed that owing 
to the flood he would not be able to be 
present. 

Supt. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg: I had 
hoped that the writer of the paper would 
tell us how to simplify the course of 
study. Courses of study are gradually 
built up. They are the product of years. 
Years ago the ‘‘three R’s’’ were deemed 
sufficient. Recently Dr. Harris named 
Language and History as the core of a 
well constructed course, and went on to 
state some other useful branches. The 
first ideal in making the course of study 
was utility—that was the old idea of the 
‘*three R’s.’”’ The law of Pennsylvania 
afterward added geography, grammar, 
history and physiology, making ap- 
parently eight subjects of study, but 
really only five branches. This ideal 
sufficed for a number of years. Then 
the children’s health began to be thought 
of and physical training was added. The 
emotional side of the child’s nature was 
looked to, and literature and music were 
added. Special training to fit for citizen- 
ship seemed necessary and civil govern- 
ment was put in. Then came the idea 


that impression is best gained by ex- 
pression, and manual training and do- 
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mestic science came in. Later, elements 
of science and Latin were added. The 
text-books on these subjects have been 
enlarged from time to time until they are 
veritable encyclopedias of information, 
and valuable as such, but away beyond 
the ability of the children to grasp. We 
are now in the midst of this situation, 
struggling to turn out our pupils with 
some knowledge. 

Dr. McMurray, at Atlanta last month, 
urged a reduction of the amount of work 
done, and his line of doing it will very 
probably be carried out. In this state 
the law regulates the number of branches 
taught, so the only thing we can do is to 
reduce the amount of work done in each 
branch. Let me quote from his paper. 
In arithmetic he would omit: ‘‘Apothe- 
cary’s weight, Troy weight, examples in 
longitude and time, except the very sim- 
plest, involving the 15 unit, since our 
standard time makes others unnecessary; 
the furlong in linear measure, the rood 
in square measure, the dram and the 
quarter in avoirdupois weight, the sur- 
veyors’ table, table on folding of paper, 
all problems in reduction, ascending and 
descending, involving more than two 
steps; the G. C. D. as a separate topic, 
but not practice in detecting divisability 
by 2, 3, 5 and 10; all common fractions 
except those of very low denomination 
and customary in business; all work with 
L. C. M. except the L. C. M. of such 
very common denominators as those just 
mentioned; complex and compound frac- 
tions as separate topics; compound pro- 
portion; percentage as a separate topic, 
with its cases; true discount; most prob- 
lems in compound interest, and all in 
annual interest; problems in partial pay- 
ments, except those of very simple kind; 
the same for commission and brokerage, 
for example, all problems involving frac- 
tions of shares; profit and loss as a spe- 
cial topic; equation of payments—made 
unnecessary by improved banking facili- 
ties; partnership, made necessary, in the 
old sense, by stock companies; cube root, 
and all algebra, except such simple use 
of the equation as is directly helpful in 
arithmetic; in addition to all of these, 
arithmetic may be omitted as a separate 
study throughout the first year of school, 
on the ground that there is no need of it, 
if the number incidentally called for in 
other work is properly attended to. In 
grammar he says the fotential mood can 
probably be omitted, and all of the minor 
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classifications, such as the kinds of limit- 
ing and of qualifying adjectives, of co- 
ordinate and of subordinate conjunctions, 
etc. This separate subject, he thinks, 
need not then receive more than one year 
of study, with one period daily. But he 
insists that reading, writing, arithmetic 
and spelling must be taught, whatever 
is sacrificed. In every course, utility, 
health, emotions, and that which makes 
practical what has been attained must be 
given place. 

Supt. Buehrle: This is the greatest 
problem ever undertaken by school men 
—providing one course of study for every 
class of society and the differing minds 
of children. We put all kinds of chil- 
dren into the primary school together. 
We have few schools for special children. 
The result is a great waste of the teach- 
er’s energy and the impossibility of lay- 
ing out a satisfactory course. We were 
electrified last night by hearing of col- 
lege graduates of eighteen years of age. 
But the public schools did not do this. 
Heredity and environment, and the fact 
that the parents took the children out of 
the public schools, were all factors in 
this result. Our high-school course is 
iron-clad. It is tyranny not to allow the 
children to study anything they want. 
I attack the uniform course. Uniformity 
is not desirable. The solution of the 
problem will come through diversity, not 
uniformity. If we want to simplify we 
must provide different schools for chil- 
dren who differ in aims and ability. I 
know of a superintendent who took his 
daughter out of the high school because 
she could not study French, whereas it is 
well known that to get the proper accent 
the language must be studied early in life. 

Supt. Adams: One objection to the in- 
stitute is that teachers are inspired, but 
go back to their old ways of doing things. 
I am afraid that many of us will do the 
same with this subject. My experience 
in studying the courses of study through- 
out the country reminds me of a hotel 
bill of fare. One man orders what he 
wants, another picks out quite different 
things. One superintendent likes lan- 
guage, and he puts a good deal of that 
into the course, another is of a mathe- 
matical turn and he puts in a good deal 
of that. Couldn’t we get a committee 
of the leading educators of this state to 
plan a course of study that would fit the 
average pupil? I think our schools are 
about alike on the average, and the course 
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could be adapted to suit slightly different. 
conditions. In regard to cutting out 
subjects from text-books men seldom 
agree. If we had a committee of eight 
or nine who would consider this matter 
and this convention would adopt their 
report, the bookmakers would follow 
suit. In Philadelphia thirty principals. 
planned out a course for their schools. 
after a winter’s study of the subject. 
They have reduced the matter to five 
subjects, and are now considering how 
many minutes a day to give toeach. I 
think they will finally succeed in getting 
a good plan for Philadelphia. I believe 
this would be a good plan for us to fol- 
low. We may talk here; but if we allow 
the bookmaker to do as he pleases, the 
teachers will follow the books and little 
good will be accomplished. We want to 
reach the bookmaker. 

Supt. Yocum: While I can not go as 
far as Supt. Adams, I think interesting 
results would be obtained if a committee of 
this body should consider this matter of 
eliminating unnecessary topics from our 
course of study. We all do something 
along this line ourselves, and I suggest 
that we take some definite action as a 
body. 

Supt. McGinnis: What has prompted 
this effort to curtail the course of study ? 
Is it not that some of the patrons of the 
public schools are desirous that their 
children should enter college early, 
whereas taking the ordinary course in 
the public schools would make them lose 
a year or two? But there is a question 
that must be considered by the committee 
proposed—would it be wise to take from 
the course the same subjects for those 
who will get their final education in the 
public schools, and those that mean to go 
on to college ? 

Supt. Buehrle: We need the coodpera- 
tion and sympathy of those people who 
mean to send their children to college, 
and to have their sympathy and codpera- 
tion we must have their children in our 
schools. It makes a great difference 
whether we have the sympathy of our 
prominent men with the public schools. 
The newspapers boast of the fact that 
President Roosevelt sends his children to 
the public schools. This means vastly 
more than if a hodcarrier sends his. If 
the man of mind can not have his chil- 
dren educated as he wishes in the public 
schools, he will be anti-public school in 
sentiment, and will believe in a lower 
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school tax and lower wages for teachers. 
In this city why couldn’t there bea few 
schools where there is special language 
study, others where the study of mathe- 
matics is a prominent feature, and in the 
high schoo! why not have different 
courses—a college preparatory course and 
a business course for instance. The 
trouble is that there is a lack of articula- 
tion in our school system. I believe that 
the great majority of children get what 
they need; but I plead for the minority, 
who desire a higher education than these 
schools give. This is the only country 
where we lay out one course for all. In 
Germany and France no such thing is 
attempted. 

Supt. Berkey: The problem of recon- 
ciling individual needs with the needs of 
the masses is a difficult one. I believe 
in elimination. We have eliminated 
what Dr. McMurray suggested. We say 
to the teachers that if they have a spe- 
cially strong class they shall do more 
work than the course calls for, otherwise 
not. We determine promotions on the 
ability of the children to do the work of 
the grade above, not according to the 
plan laid out in the text-books. The 
matter of college preparation is a matter 
for local adaptation. The best plan is to 
make the high school course flexible. 
Plan it out according to the number you 
have. Say to your pupils that they can 
prepare for special lines of work, and will 
be graduated regularly from the high 
school whether this has taken three, four 
or five years. 

Principal Sensor: I don’t believe and 
never did, that the state maintains the 
public schools to prepare pupils for col- 
lege. Neither is there universal taxation 
to send pupils through the high schools. 
Our public schools are for one purpose, 
and one only—to prepare for citizenship; 
and this must be done in seven years, 
for at thirteen any man may take his 
children from school. Why should we 
spend our time over the boy who is to go 
tocollege? If Mr. Smith wants his son to 
go to college, he will see that the boy 
gets there. This state wants to take care 
of the boys and girls whose parents won’t 
take care of them. Is the public school 
system of this state so reduced that in 
order to keep the sons of a few rich men, 
the course must be shaped to suit them 
and not the masses? We want to so 
arrange the course as to give the children 
between six and thirteen a good educa- 
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tion; and to do this we want to teach 
reading, writing, language, mathematics 
and citizenship. 

Supt. Lose: I suggest that if we shouldi 
have such a committee the most import- 
ant point for their consideration is not 
only to consider omitting certain subjects 
from the text-books. The most import- 
ant suggestion in Dr. McMurray’s paper 
is to so organize the work, emphasizing 
the essentials and omitting the unimport- 
ant subjects, that the pupils shall gain 
time. This ought to be the work of the 
proposed committee. 

On motion of Supt. Adams such a com- 
mittee was ordered to be appointed. 

The convention then adjourned for the 
morning. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE afternoon session was opened by 
the reading of a paper on 


WHAT CAN TEACHERS OF NORMAL CHIL- 
DREN LEARN FROM THE TEACHING 
OF DEFECTIVES? 


by Martin W. Barr, M. D., Superintend- 
ent of the Pennsylvania Training School 
for Feeble-minded Children, at Elwin. It 
is as follows : 


Briefly to enumerate the various points 
that teachers of normal may gain from 
teachers of defective children, I should say: 

First. — How co study the child: (@) 
Through physical characteristics; (6) 
Through habits, special idiosyncrasies; and 
their effect; (c) Through temperament, 
whether traceable to heredity or environ- 
ment, or both. ; 

Second.—How to discriminate and place 
in the several groups of normal, backward 
and defective. 

Third.—A knowledge of possibilities and 
of limitations in the several grades or condi- 
tions of defect. 

Fourth.—To individualize standards for 
the day’s work; requiring not so rigidly 
that each shall accomplish the same task, 
as that each shall exercise his or her capa- 
city to its full measure in the given task. 
In other words, to require the best the child 
can do and to demand no more. 

In this connection also the teacher of the 
abnormal learns to note fatigue signs, and 
to discriminate between them and the play- 
off of mere trifling, of naughtiness, or of 
pure indolence. In fact, necessity has given 
the teachers of defectives such constant 
practice in this individualizing that to one 
of long experience insight becomes intui- 
tive. By means of it the teacher is not only 
enabled to detect what is within, but to 
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assist the child also to detect and to reveal 
it by reproduction, and to seek stimulus in 
healthful competition with. his fellows, so 
that he develops unconsciously through 
activities, that alternately assisted and in- 
dependent,acts naturally and without strain, 
co-ordinating to induce stability of purpose 
and of habit. 

But may not the teachers of normal chil- 
dren do this also? True, they may, butcan 
they? When the attention is constantly 
impelled and directed toward promoting and 
graduating a mass, is not this condition ot 
touch between individuals the exception 
rather than the rule? And do not habits 
engendered by such daily practice become 
more those of a general directing forces 
rather than those or a trainer or a promoter 
of physical and mental culture? There is 
neither time nor marae g | to cultivate 
both, and, as I understand it, a large pro- 
portion of teachers in public schools find 
that not ge | their reputation, but their 
very living depends upon ability to move 
the mass and to cover ground measured out 
by asystem. So many shoved on to make 
room forso many more. There is no time 
for noting assimilation or its absence; in- 
dividualization is lost in the imperative 
necessity for generalization. The masses 
must move at whatever cost. It is a great 
system! Nogreater we claim in any coun- 
try, but that many children are its victims, 
we of the medical profession have good 
cause to know. It is equally true that many 

‘ood teachers are often sacrificed and abso- 

utely forced away from that individualiza- 
tion which they themselves hold to be the 
highest art in their profession. It isin this 
very essential point of getting in touch that 
the teacher of the abnormal has a decided 
advantage over her sister teacher. 

Having seen how the pressure of neces- 
sity and of circumstances impels one set of 
teachers toward and the other away from the 
study of the child, we shall now by compar- 
ing, find the methods used by each in 
awakening and developing mental power to 
be also diverse. Briefly stated, one begins 
with physical activities inducing coérdina- 
tion and exhilaration physical and mental, 
and gives to study—its periods of rest and 
recuperation—a zest in preparing for future 

reconceived experimentation. The other 
gins with men/al activities, inducing often 
incoérdination and exhaustion both physi- 
cal and mental, and seeks rest and recuper- 
ation only, in physical activities. 

The teacher in schools for normal children 
in this particular also is hampered by a 
system; one modified in some slight meas- 
ure by the partial introduction of manual 
training, but with comparatively few excep- 
tions, her chief, often her only resource is 
the ubiquitous book. In fact it has not been 
so many years since the schools seemed to 
have been created for the express benefit of 
publishers and book dealers. Fine they are, 
one must admit; too much cannot be said in 
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raise of the modern school book, but at 

est, it can but give knowledge second 
hand. Knowledge, moreover, that must be 
paid for in a corresponding exhaustion in 
lieu of a building up of mental energy. 
This, the teacher of the feeble and the back- 
ward knows she cannot afford to risk or to 
lose. She will tell you moreover, that all 
knowledge is not bound up in books; that 
an accumulation of facts, making a mere 
store-house of the mind, may even prove 
burdensome and worse than useless unless 
built into the mental structure by applying 
and experimenting. 

The futility of compelling attention for 
long periods by the mere superimposition 
of will-power has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated to her, nor would she—save in ex- 
ceptional cases of discipline—do it if she 
could, feeling that with many, the result 
would be mere automatism or more fre- 
quently deception. 

Conditions of apathy or of excitability in 
various stages have indicated to her the 
necessity of winning and holding attention 
by means of varied occupations that shall 
either arouse or repress the nervous nature, 
as the case may demand, yet tending to 
stimulate in both the creative faculty. 

Accepting the natural method demon- 
strated by the child himself, he is encour- 
aged to give expression to ideas which he 
has already conceived by means of construc- 
tion and picturing. 

The home and outer environment, the 
gaining of food, shelter and ee and 
the observing of animal and vegetable life, 
have already given him many experiences, 
and the teacher invites him to recount them 
with divers materials and in many ways, 
accepting whatever is given however crude, 
for she is well-assured that the working 
hand will strengthen, not exhaust the work- 
ing brain. In proportion as his store of ob- 
jects in clay or paper, w or straw, in- 
creases, does self-hood increase, and in the 
happiness of accomplishment and of grow- 
ing capacity, the child becomes gradually 
aware of the truth ‘‘not what I have, but 
what I do is my kingdom.”’ 

From the drawing of the object the step 
is short todrawing its name. Signs associ- 
ated with things are never entirely abstract, 
and reading and writing begun as a part of 
hand occupation is inseparately linked with 
it, and becomes in time a source of prepara- 
tion for added achievements. For each 
stage of development has its luring and en- 
ticing occupations; the knitting, netting, 
weaving, card-board and wood-construction 
in endless variety, not to mention the man 
industries of house, farm and garden whic 
open means of development to many to 
whom books are, and will ever be but a dead 
language. 

This brings us to a knowledge of possi- 
bilities and limitations in the several grades 
of defect and how to discriminate and assign 
so that each may go to his own place. 
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Thus while subjected to an atmosphere of 
culture common to all, conducive to good 
morals, good manners and good taste—often 
during that time developing some talent 
latent and unsuspected—the child is taught 
and led to pursuesome one of the occupations 
in which experience has proven many of his 
class have found a useful and contented ex- 
istence. 

Here is another point upon which our 
teacher will enlighten you. For she may 
look around your school-room and designate 
children who can never learn to read or 
write, notwithstanding all the vital energy 
you have expended upon them. She will 
tell you also just the occupations in which 
they can attain any efficiency. For ex- 
ample, she will say: ‘‘This one is a low- 
grade imbecile; most eggs: you have not 
been able to: teach him anything. You 
may possibly have taught him to read and 
write a few words, but they will never be of 
any use to him, and doubtless next week he 
will have forgotten them. He may learn to 
knit or weave or he may help you around 
the house—working under direction—but 
don’t hope to make a responsible servant of 
him. That he will never be.’’ 

Of another of the same characteristics she 
may say: ‘‘ He will help you and serve you 
faithfully, and just as faithfully will he obey 
a villian. For, a,mere beast of burden, he 
follows where he is led. He has no will- 

ower and is simply the slave of a higher 
intelligence.’’ 

‘‘That girl who has learned to read, 
write and cipher a little you say in five 
years, I should judge to be an imbecile of 
middle-grade, who has reached her mental 
limit with books and will doubtless never 
care to use them. She ought to have been 
able in that time to learn to sew, to knit, to 
weave — might have become expert in 
basketry, or may yet be very efficient in 
household services, but she must be always 
carefully guarded and protected, for she too 
has no will-power and will prove an easy 
victim of the vicious.’’ 

‘*That boy who looks so bright and yet 
does so little, lacks application; has ability, 
but trifles over first one thing and then an- 
other. He is a high-grade imbecile; doubt- 
less he has reached his limit about the inter- 
mediate school class some time since, and 
school exercises after that have tended to 
stultify and to deaden mental processes. 
Had he had manual and physical training 
from kindergarten up, he might now have 
been expert in type-writing, type-setting, 
or cabinet work—an interested and useful 
mechanic and possibly further advanced 
mentally than he is now. Certainly more 
interested in books, for he would seek them 
with a definite aim.”’ 

There is hardly any teacher who is not 
called to deal with the leaders of mischief. 
Take for example one who has no concep- 
tion of the rights of others. If there are 
two ways, he will choose the crooked al- 
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ways, rather than the straightforward. 
Things disappear, and can always be traced 
to him; and yet he is an attractive child, 
one of the brightest in his class. One can- 
not believe he means to be naughty. The 
teacher recognizes the type from the de- 
scription—a moral imbecile. In a certain 
sense he does not mean to do wrong; he 
simply cannot help it. Heis born without 
the moral sense, and notwithstanding all 
his mental equipment, he is a ship at sea, 
tudderless, at the mercy of every nerve 
storm. He is powerless to resist any 
temptation that assails. A disturber of the 
peace of any school-room or of any com- 
munity will he be always, and mental ac- 

uirements will all be used to that end; 
therefore for him, the fewer the better. 
Permanent sequestration, constant, con- 
genial occupation under the most cheerful 
conditions possible, is the ultimate safe- 
guard for him and for others. 

There are others in the schools who are 
not of these types, yet are different from 
normal children. Nervous under compul- 
sion, easily confused in ordinary recitation 
and unable to keep up with the others. The 
backward children just on the border-line 
who may easily be precipitated into defect 
by mismanagement. Examinations will do 
it, or a multiplicity of studies. For these, 
as for the others we have been considering, 
the panacea is found in making haste 
slowly. Let us have fewer books and more 
music—both vocal and instrumental—more 
handwork and physical exercises, remem- 
that hurry and worry are the two 
enemies of culture, and culture is what is 
most necessary to the period of immature 
growth. Knowledge is gained practically 
through growing experiences, and knowl- 
edge gained thus first hand is best for them 
now; facts relating to people and events, 
they may glean later or dispense with alto- 

ether. We cannot _ everything in a 
imited time, and if something must be 
dropped out or left behind, let it be the sys- 
tem rather than the child. 

Give the children time to grow as nature 
intends, without getting over-early solemn- 
ized into {it-contitionss men and women. 
It isa recognized fact that the longer the 
— of maturity is deferred, the later will 

e the period of decay, and the stronger and 
healthier will be the characteristics trans- 
mitted to later generations. 

Overcrowded school courses and exciting 
examinations, nerve strain and push—the 
making haste to grow, has much to do 
therefore with the propagation of poor 
stock, and the consequent retarding of race 
culture. This pressure of the strenuous 
life is a feature which a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools must hopelessly combat, while 
the teacher of defectives, dealing with a 
perpetual childhood, feels that she has time 
and opportunity to instil manliness into 
her boys and womanliness into her girls 
without fear of their becoming premature 
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‘‘srown-ups’’ under her hand. In this, as 
in many things, methods and environment 
contribute to ameliorate her arduous task 
and to aid her in the study of the points we 
have enumerated. She has every oppor- 
tunity of studying the child, its habits, 
temperament, and early history, aided by 
the diagnosis of physicians, and the records 
of former instructors, which are all open to 
her. Not only that, but if resident in a 
training school, where all engaged in the 
work live more or less with the children and 
with one another, much is — by inter- 
change. In dormitory and dining-rooms, 
school-rooms, work-shops and play-grounds, 
the child is known ; in his training, moral, 
industrial, intellectual and physical, many 
are concerned and all are interested, so that 
her opportunities are greater than are those 
whose conditions are more circumscribed. 
This, a seeming paradox, is nevertheless 
‘true; that is, compared with teachers in pub- 
lic schools, whose opportunities for study 
and approach are too often bounded by 
school-room walls. The appointment of 
medical inspectors, now becoming general, 
will naturally aid these in gaining an in- 
sight into family history of pupils and the 
influences of heredity upon habit and tem- 
perament, if they have access torecords. But 
to ama facility in detecting signs of deter- 
ioration or of defect as well as a a 
of the different grades of imbecility and the 
limit of capacity in each, requires inter- 
course with defectives in mass and confer- 
ence with experts in training. 

A few weeks thus spent will be an ‘‘ open 
sesame’’ to many, enabling them to see 
more clearly how to avoid nerve strain in 
themselves and pupils, and thus to main- 
tain an atmosphere most conducive to 
progress. The student of psychology study- 
ing for an examination would find an ounce 
-of such practice worth a pound of theory. 


Dr. Barr was followed by Mr. E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent of the New 
Jersey Training School for Feeble minded 
Children, at Vineland. After emphasiz- 
ing Dr. Barr’s remarks on the great im- 
portance of manual training in schools 
for defective children, he read the fol- 
lowing paper : 


There are one or two little points which 
do not ordinarily appear in such discussions 
as this to-day but which have a degree of 
importance that requires them to be noted. 
Of them I wish to speak briefly. Defective 
children so often need to be approached 
through somewhat different channels from 
normals; or at least the importance of these 
avenues of approach are more evident in 
the defectives. 

I presume many of these thoughts will 
seem self-evident and still their constant 
presence has a tendency to relegate them to 
a place not at all proportionate to their 


-deserts. 
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First I wish to speak of Happiness. 

One of the first things to strike the 
teacher of normal children when she enters 
the class-rooms in the schools for defectives 
is the air of happiness and pleasure which 
the children manifest in their work. A 
more intimate knowledge of the classes only 
shows this in a more intense light and she 
soon sees that it is not the result of the 
accident of environment or teachers but of 
a deliberate plan on the part of those in 
charge of the classes. We who make a 
business of training defectives have learned 
that practically nothing of permanent value 
can be accomplished unless our children are 
really happy and find a positive pleasure in 
their work. All children demand pleasure. 
If it is well directed and along the lines of 
good, it is well, but if not they will find 
pleasure in what is bad. Good or bad they 
must have pleasure. Now the problem 
presents itself constantly to teachers—how 
to make a pleasure of the ordinary routine 
work of the day. 

The first important thing is, as has been 
—— an intimate knowledge of the 
individual child. This should be passed 
from teacher to teacher. I do not mean 
pay the child’s standing in its various 
branches, although that is important; but 
very emphatically a good general knowl- 
edge of the child’s temperament and dispo- 
sition, its likes and dislikes, its preferences 
and aversions among the studies, and for 
all these, ‘‘Why?’’ One of the first things 
we wish to know about defectives is the 
kind of environment they have had and 
something of their family history. In our 
institutions of course we know their present 
environment but the public school teacher 
must find hers out. Knowing these things 
and many more of like character the teacher 
is ready to plan to make her school more 
pleasant for her individual children. 
fa Now in outlining work for children par- 
ticularly, although I have noticed that it 
applies strongly to adults as well—the 
teacher should take note of the special 
privilege idea. When we first attempted to 
use this with our children it seemed as 
though its limit would be reached very 
shortly; but after a thorough trial of three 
years I have yet to find a case which it will 
not touch. I appreciate the fact that we 
have control of our children twenty-four 
hours of the day, but even in the public 
schools it can be used to a large extent. 
The idea is this: Everything that a child is 
called upon to do must be a privilege. The 
thought first came to me years ago when I 
was attending school. I had misbehaved 
in my geography class and my teacher im- 
posed as a punishment that I be not allowed 
to recite in that subject forone month. At 
first I considered it quite a good joke on the 
teacher but she was one of those noble 
women who are remembered with a sort of 
reverence when their —— grow up, and 
day after day as I sat there doing nothing— 
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for everything was removed from my desk 
during the geography period—and heard 
her complimenting the various members of 
my class on their progress and knowledge, 
I fairly ached for approbation, that wonder- 
ful thing for which all humanity longs. At 
first I got angry and attempted to disturb 
the class only to find myself seated on the 
floor of the Principal’s office and finally I 
concluded that I was having the worst of 
the bargain. I wasn’t whipped, not even 
scolded; but was simply compelled to do 
nothing, or rather, I should say, I was not 
permitted to do anything. My boasting of 
my ‘‘snap’’ did not hold good with the 
boys as I hoped it would, and I began to 

ive attention to what the others were 

oing. How I longed to answer some of 
the questions and often what stupid fellows 
I considered some of the others, for I had 
no fear of being called upon, and had time 
to think clearly. My hand was often up 
but never noticed. I need not go more into 
detail but at the end of the month I knew 
more geography than the rest of my class, 
I formed a liking for it that has remained 
ever since and unconsciously I felt the great 
fact that to make any one desire a thing— 
even apparently unpleasant—it is only 
necessary to say, ‘‘ You can’t have it.’’ 
It must be understood that when a child is 
told he cannot have a thing he must be per- 
mitted to do nothing else during that 
period. 

A second point is the correction of chil- 
dren’s work. With the defectives we find 
that our great problem is to draw them out 
rather than to repress, to say ‘‘thou shalt’’ 
rather than ‘‘ thou shalt not,’’ to encourage 
rather than discourage. Therefore —. 
thing having a tendency to make the child 
feel his weakness or inability must give 
place to those things that make him feel 
that he amounts to something. One of the 
strongest arguments for institutions for de- 
tectives and special classes in the public 
schools is that the defective child shall find 
himself with his peers. Although all of 
his life he has been repressed and put to one 
side, here he finds himself as good as the 
best, perhaps even a leader, and children 
crave power. i 

Now when the papers are marked let the 
mistakes be passed and the good things be 
marked in large characters with the blue 

ncil. Let the child understand that he 

as eighteen words right not seven wrong. 
If the teacher of normal children will 
practice saying ‘‘I’m glad,’’ and stop say- 
ing ‘I’m sorry’’ or ‘‘You should be 
ashamed,’’ she will find her problem a much 
easier one. You remember the old saying 
about flies and vinegar and molasses. It is 
true and the school-room is the place to 
learn it. 

Another thing the public school teacher 
will find in the public schools for the de- 
fectives—and that is rewards. Plenty of 
them—at the end of every task is some 
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pleasurable result. Oh, I know that chil- 
dren should be good for its own sake, and 
that lessons should be learned for the 
knowledge and power they give, but gradu- 
ation ay d is entirely too far away, and 
besides t inherit from us a strong desire 
to be paid for what they do—not necessarily 
in money but in a word of appreciation, 
perhaps our name in the papers, perhaps a 
certificate to proclaim to the world our 
supposed efficiency, whatever it may be— 
some token. We often reason it out (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) but the children 
need it put before them. 

Now just a word as to busy work and seat 
work. The fact that it should be very in- 
teresting so as to keep the child busy of his 
own accord is evident. If it can be original 
investigation it is a good plan, but the 
point I wish to emphasize is that the teacher 
must see it. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on this. If the child reads even, the 
teacher will double his interest and attention 
in it if she will be thoughtful enough to ask 
some question about it. Not in the formal 
way so that she may know whether he has 
been reading or not, but in a way calculated 
to arouse interest. If something has been 
well done let it be shown off. Draw the 
child out—he likes it. 

Let me close by saying that it is the spirit 
that counts, I know that you all know it, 
and that all teachers know it, but there is a 
very strong tendency to have school-room 
ways which are different from every-day 
ways. Am I impractical? I think not. 
The whole structure of our work with the 
defective classes is built upon a foundation 
whose chief stones are labelled excourage- 
ment, Are yours so very different? Not at 
all. And cementing the stones of encour- 
agement is privilege. We all laughed 
heartily over the way Tom Sawyer had his 
fence whitewashed, but he touched a strong 
chord of humanity. Really I think if I 
were a member of a board of examiners, I 
wouldn’t or a licence to teach to any 
one who hadn’t read Tom Sawyer or at 
least the chapter on Whitewashing. 

Prof. Earl Barnes of Philadelphia con- 
tinued the discussion of the question as 
follows: Whenever you first take up any 
line of work it is the striking features 
that you notice first. The most general 
laws are generally the last to be discerned. 
That is the reason our teachers are so 
interested in the study of defectives. 
There are several ways in which to try 
to solve this problem, among which 
might first be mentioned the education 
of the teacher, so that every teacher will 
become something of a medical expert 
and something of an alienist. This is 
absolutely essential. Some schools have 
a room set aside for special pupils, but 
generally the teacher knows nothing of 
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the training of defectives, and has no 
other claim to the position than a kindly 
disposition, and in these schools are often 
gathered together such widely differing 
classes of children as the truant, the epi- 
leptic, the deaf, the dumb, the incorrig- 
ible. It is absurd to class these together; 
and yet the present condition is full of 
hope because we are finding out that 
children are not all alike. Another diffi- 
culty is in selecting the children who are 
to attend these schools. The selecting 
should be done by skilled experts, and 
we must have enough of them to do the 
work thoroughly. We need special 
teachers who will take these pupils after 
being examined and who will turn back 
to the common schools again those who 
after sufficient training have become 
normal again, while those who have not 
made mental improvement should be 
segregated forever. 

Supt. Jones: We are all interested in 
this subject and recognize its importance; 
but in lieu of this expert inspection, 
what shall we do? 

Prof. Barnes: That question is too 
great for an immediate answer. There 
are some things for which there is no 
recipe. Perhaps one of the best things 
you can do is to put the children in 
charge of some kind woman and let her 
do as she likes with them. To show 
what an expert can do in this matter of 
examining children I saw Francis 
Warner take two hundred children and 
in the space of an hour complete a purely 
physical examination of all, during which 
he picked out every child that had given 
the teachers trouble, and indicated cor- 
rectly the lines on which they were 
troublesome or defective. 

Prof. Johnstone: This summer we are 
going to take six teachers from the 
common schools and have them teach for 
six weeks in our school under super- 
vision, at the end of each day meeting 
with one of the instructors of the school 
to discuss the day’s work. We don’t 
expect to teach anyone the art of dealing 
with defectives in six weeks, but we wish 
to open the way for those who wish to 
take up the work. I hope the time will 
come when there will be at least one ex- 
aminer for every three city schools. 
Ordinary public school teachers are not 
fitted todothis work. It should be done 
by specially trained teachers, who ought 
to be well paid. At present, in our school 
we are planning out a course to show in 
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a general way the method of dealing with 
feeble-minded children. 

Dr. E. A. Singer, Philadelphia: After 
the compulsory education law had teen 
passed I was appointed on the staff to 
carry it into effect. It soon became 
evident that if we wanted these children 
to attend school with any regularity we 
must bring them together and teach them 
to love school. So we started a special 
school under skilful teachers. The ques- 
tion was what we should teach that 
would interest the pupils. One thing 
that interested them was manual work. 
We gave it. The manual work served to 
create an interest in academic work, and 
we tried to find out what interested them 
in this line, and provided it. Of course 
there were some who wanted only to 
have fun; but interest in the work soon 
increased and in time the majority be- 
came docile and tractable. Now we have 
seven special schools with from twenty- 
five to thirty teachers. We get pupils of 
three kinds : 

1. Those whom the attendance officer 
brings in from the streets. 

2. Children who fall behind their 
classes, become discouraged and finally 
truants. They are fitted to go into the 
higher classes and too big to want to go 
into the grade where they belong. But ina 
special school they find others who are in 
the same plight, they do not feel ashamed 
of their backwardness and get along. 

3. Those suspended from the regular 
schools for incorrigibility. 

Our attendance officers have grown 
watchful and skilful in gathering in 
these special pupils. The regular teacher 
should not be troubled with them. We 
instruct our attendance officer to take 
these pupils back to their regular schools 
and enter them if possible; but if the 
principal objects, and with reason, then 
the pupil goes to a special school. 
We now have a special bureau to take 
charge of this work, and it has fallen to 
me to develop a system of training for 
these schools ; but I have not thought of 
the matter long enough to come to any 
definite conclusions. I hope for a satis- 
factory solution of the problem in time. 
But I am confident that manual training 
is of great benefit in maintaining disci- 
pline. We try to get the boys to like 
reading and are often successful, and 
these schools have little libraries. But 
the discipline is the hardest feature of 
the problem; and to get the skilful teach- 
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ers that are needed for the salaries paid, 
is very difficult. If any special pupils 
become absolutely incorrigible the only 
thing to do is to send them to some insti- 
tution for such children. 

Dr. Schaeffer: With regard to defec- 
tives I have nothing but questions. 
Have defectives to be taught by radically 
different methods from normal children? 
How much can be done for incorrigible 
or moral degenerates in schools for feeble- 
minded children? Are any methods of 
corporal punishment of benefit in schools 
for defectives. 

Supt. Adams: I should like to know 
whether we have a legal right to put 
children into these special schools. 

Dr. Schaeffer: I don’t know of any- 
thing to prevent, the chief trouble would 
be with the parents. 

Principal Sensor: Is the attendance 
officer the means of securing attendance 

at these schools as at the regular schools? 
' - Dr. Singer: Yes. The interest that we 
take in these pupils, however, helps to 
keep them there. The pupils themselves 
seem to be influenced by this. I believea 
better plan than the special-school plan 
would be to have about one room out of 
fifteen devoted tothese pupils. We have 


had no trouble from pareuts in securing 
attendance at our special schools. 

Supt. Adams: Is there any law in Penn- 
sylvania to allow it? 

Dr. Singer: The compulsory education 


law settles that matter. If a child stays 
out of school because he doesn’t want to 
go, he is booked for a special school. 

Supt. Adams: But in the case of a will- 
ing but defective child, what would you 
do? We could not find a law to allow 
us to put such into a special school. 

Dr. Singer: We did it, and the board 
and the parents are satisfied. 

Supt. Adams: But if parents object? 

Dr. Singer: They didn’t. 

Supt. Adams: I should like to know 
if we can take a man’s child and put it 
in a special school without his consent. 
I tried to find a law for it but couldn’t. 
Can we do it? 

Dr. Schaeffer: Could your lawyers find 
any law against it? 

Supt. Adams: They wanted to fight 
such a step on our part. 

Considerable time having been con- 
sumed in this discussion, it was impos- 
sible to continue it longer, and the next 
subject on the programme was taken up. 
Supt. David A. Harman, of Hazleton, 
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was to have formally opened up the ques- 
tion of Physical Education of Children, 
but was not present. He, however, sent 
his paper, which is here given : 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


A comparison of the programmes of edu- 
cational meetings and the contents of educa- 
tional pane of to-day with those of a 
score of years ago will reveal the remarkable 
changes that have taken place in educa- 
tional thought and literature during that 
time. Not only has the horizon been greatly 
enlarged, but the depths have been pro- 
foundly sounded. More than 2000 contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the child and 
his education, according to Wilson’s Bib- 
liography, are available, embracing studies 
upon ‘‘children’s ambitions and ideals,’’ 
‘* the educational value of plays and games,”’ 
‘the range, peculiarities and differences in 
childish imaginations,’’ ‘‘the phenomena, 
causes, effects and dangers of fatigue,’ 
‘the laws of development of motor ability 
and muscular control,’’ ‘‘the religious and 
theological ideas and emotions of children 
and youths,”’ ‘‘the importance of hygienic 
conditions,’’ ‘‘the phenomena and laws of 
physical growth,’’ ‘‘the laws of develop- 
ment from fundamental to accessory,’’ ‘‘the 
physical defects of children,’’ and scores of 
other subjects of equal interest and import- 
ance. The number of students of educa- 
tional questions is constantly growing, and 
this increasing activity and intelligence 
upon the part of educators commands greater 
respect for the profession. 

Not all teachers can be original investi- 
gators nor’expert psychologists, nor is it 
either necessary or desirable that they 
should be; but many are contributing to the 
general fund of information from which 
most valuable deductions are made and pre- 
sented by the scientific student in formulas 
and principles that are easily understood 
and readily incorporated into the practice 
of well-informed and capable teachers. The 
work done by specialists in educational 
lines has, in late years, been recognized as 
most helpful in the solution of many intri- 
cate school problems. The ‘‘practical”’ 
school man no longer speaks disparagingly 
of the ‘‘ theorist’? who may have eal: at 
his conclusions from a profound study of 
the nature of mind or from a consideration 
of a vast accumulation of statistics upon 
certain phases of educational questions. 

He has learned that some of the most 
effective measures in his present school sys- 
tem are the practical results of the laborious 
and painstaking efforts of the specialist. 
In truth, many of the advanced movements 
in school methods and administration owe 
their success largely to the labors of those 
men and women who have either wholly or 
in part withdrawn from the active duties of 
et < supervision, to work out in 
their laboratories and private studies the 
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answers to questions that the great body of 
educators have neither time, disposition nor 
ability to solve. 

It is to this same class of investigators 
and students of education that we are in- 
-debted also for the vast tomes of informa- 
tion concerning every phase of our work. 
Opposition to Manual ee Child 
Study, the Kindergarten, certain branches 
of the Course of Study, Physical Training, 
Nature Study, and other important educa- 
tional movements largely arose from a lack 
of knowledge of their purpose and value. 
‘One reason why so many excellent plans for 
the revision of school systems failed was 
because neither the teacher nor the com- 
munity had been properly enlightened. 
Earnest, and otherwise capable, superin- 
tendents wasted time and energy, and lost 
health, position and friends, in attempting 
reforms, because they failed to recognize 
the truth that there can be no true apprecia- 
tion, and therefore no loyal support, where 
there is no clear comprehension. It is sel- 
dom that the teaching in any school rises 
much above the average intelligence of the 
community. The quickest way, therefore, 
to advance the teaching is to enlighten the 
community on the results of recent investi- 
gations. The chief reason why the physical 
welfare of the child has received so little 
definite attention in the schoolroom is the 
lack of knowledge upon the part of teachers 
as to just what their duties are and what 
they may accomplish. For this, superin- 
tendents and supervising principals are 
largely responsible. So much stress has 
been faid upon courses of study, methods 
of instruction, examinations, school man- 
agement, promotions, etc., and so little has 
been said about the health and physical 
comfort of the children that the teacher 
naturally puts his time and energy where 
results can most readily be seen. 

The superintendent’s annual report also 
is almost wholly devoted to the subjects 
just named, with suggestions probably con- 
cerning additional school facilities, the ad- 
visability of enriching the Grammar School 
course or the propriety of a single session 
for the high schools. How seldom is any- 
thing said or done to interest and instruct 
the school board and community in those 
matters that are essential to the proper care 
of the health of children and the promotion 
of the growth and development of the body. 
We speak and write with great volubility 
about perfect physical, moral and intel- 
lectual development, but the physical child 
has been woefully neglected in practice. It 
is, therefore, timely that physical education 
should be discussed by this convention of 
superintendents, for upon our active attitude 
toward the subject depends its success or 
failure in the public schools. Physical 
education has been differently defined, but 
for the purpose of this paper I prefer to con- 
sider it in its popular sense, including mat- 
ters that belong to personal and school 
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a as well as in the more limited ap- 
plication of the term. 

The subject, from a purely scientific 
standpoint, has been most ably presented 
in a number of valuable reports to the De- 

artment of Education at Washington, and 
in scores of papers and discussions in lead- 
ing educational journals and programmes of 
State and National conventions. The 
universal conclusion of all investigators is 
that there is no question before educators 
to-day that is of more vital importance than 
that of the Fo igen welfare of school chil- 
dren. It affects not only the rising genera- 
tion, but the generations to follow; not only 
the individual, but the state as well; not the 
physical child only, but also the mental and 
moral nature. I agree with the authors of 
papers read before this convention a year 
ago, that the evident purpose of the law is 
to provide the means of giving every child 
of the Commonwealth an intellectual edu- 
cation, but ‘‘ the indispensable complement 
of sound mental development is a vigorous 
physical constitution.”’ 

Dr. Poland some years ago in an able 
article upon the scientific value of physical 
culture, argues that owing to the terrific 
strain of our intense civilization upon the 
human system there is evident deterioration 
of the physical man, and sounds a warning 
that we would do well to heed. After an 
extended discussion of the subject in which 
he demonstrates the possibility of race 
extinction, he asks whether anything can 
be done to avoid such a calamity. This 
question he answers affirmatively and gives 
as one of the two remedies proposed, the 
developing and strengthening of the bod 
by all intelligent means at our command, 
and says that the hope of the present lies 
in the direction of bodily development; that 
each succeeding generation may be endowed 
with vital powers more equal to the strain 
that is put upon it. 

Reform in the environment of pupils 
while in school is the first step in a scien- 
tific physical culture. It will be of compar- 
atively little use to give the children in our 
schools a half-hour per day of calisthenics 
or gymnastic drill if the balance of their 
time is to be spent in cramped attitudes and 
a vitiated atmosphere. 

Dr. Harris, in his Report for 1898-9, makes 
this statement: Physical training has come 
to mean more than mere gymnastics. It 
now includes much that lies within the do- 
main of the science of medicine. The size 
and fit of school desks, cleanliness of floors, 


‘the color of the walls, and sanitation of 


buildings generally, as well as neatness of 
person, defects in eyesight and hearing, 
contagious diseases and bodily deformities 
have all received and continue to receive ef- 
fective attention. In a review of Swedish 
gymnastics by Theodore Stough, the author 
claims that almost without exception the 
successful men of the world have had vig- 
orous physical constitutions, and that a 
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large number of failures have been among 
men of weak constitutions. 

In an argument for the necessity of phy- 
sical education, Prof. Magee, of the Univer- 
sity of California, says: ‘‘ Every one, man 
or woman, who has charge of children in 
our public or private institutions of learn- 
ing, ought to be a self-appointed missionary, 
preaching and teaching the gospel of physi- 
cal culture, delivering them from the fetters 
of avoidable deformities and ill health; and 
giving them their birthright which nature 
intended they should have.’’ 

In Colonel Parker’s account of the work 
of the Cook County Normal School he uses 
the following language: ‘‘Child Study 
brought us the truth that all really dull and 
backward children are so from defect of body 
or brain, in a word, from some physical ab- 
normality. The discovery of nascent per- 
iods is of untold value to teachers. The 
term simply defined means that the kind 
and direction of a child’s activities, mental 
and physical, are determined, stage by 
stage, by the growth and development of 
the body and the brain. By understanding 
more clearly the interdependence of body 
and mind, we were led to the conclusion 
that physical training should have a very 
prominent place in the school.’’ 

‘* Since physical training,’’ says Dr. Hart- 
well, ‘‘aims at perfecting the body as an in- 
strument and at rendering it the willing, 
prompt and efficient servant of an intelligent 
mind and a sensitive and enlightened soul, 
it cannot be gainsaid that physical training 
lies at the foundation of mental and moral 
training, or that it enters, and must enter, 
as amore or less prominent and necessary 
factor into a great number of our educational 
procedures.”’ 

But why continue this argument? It is 
not lack of knowledge on the part of super- 
intendents that makes them so indifferent 
to this important subject; it is a lack of be- 
lief in the vital relation existing between 
health and strength and mental and moral 
growth ; a lack of faith in the efficiency of 
the schools to successfully cope with all the 
adverse conditions; a failure to fully realize 
and appreciate their responsibility in the 
matter; in short, a faint-heartedness that is 
not characteristic of them in any of the other 
phases of their work. 

These are some things that superintend- 
ents can and should do. They must study 
the question of physical education in all its 
aspects until they burn with a desire to im- 
prove existing conditions. They must give 
their teachers all necessary information and 
enthuse them with the necessity for earnest 
work in this direction. They must carry 
the campaign of education and information 
into the Board of Education and into the 
community. When this has been done you 
will be prepared to present the practical 
side of the question. 

Physical education must be placed on a 
par with intellectual education. To accom- 
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— this, teachers must be secured who 
ave been properly trained, supervisors 
must be employed and gymnasia equipped. 
These, however, are necessary only for per- 
fection in physical education, and, because 
they are beyond possibility at the present 
time, many superintendents do little or 
nothing definite. That was not the policy 
that brought your schools into the front 
rank in your course of study, manual train- 
ing, the special branches, such as music 
and drawing, domestic science, etc. I re- 

eat that the source of our indifference has 

een an ‘‘evil heart of unbelief,’ that keeps 
us from taking up the work enthusiastically 
and pushing it just as hard and as deter- 
minedly as we have other phases of this tri- 
une process. 

What are some of the things that teachers 
ought to know? They should be impressed 
with the fact that the physical child needs 
from them the same careful and intelligent 
attention that his intellectual and moral 
natures demand. Let them understand that 
their success as teachers depends not alone 
upon their methods ot instruction, their 
disciplinary powers, and their school man- 
—— but also upon their faithfulness in 
all those matters that pertain to the physi- 
cal well-being of their pupils. 

Teachers should be informed upon what 
others have done and are now doing alon 
this line. They should be acquainted wit 
facts and conclusions that have been reached 
by learned specialists after weeks, months, 
and even years of investigation and labor. 
How many of the rank and file realize that 
there are periods in a child’s life when the 
rate of growth is greatest, and that at such 
times the vital functions are the most active 
in making accumulations for the future 
wants of the body? If this truth were 
properly understood, how different, in many 
cases, would be the demand, both of teach- 
ers and parents, upon the physical vitality 
of the child. Excessive study then, over- 
strain, late hours, loss of sleep, may sow 
the seeds of weakness that will handicap for 


life. 

Do they fully appreciate the fact also that 
special mechanisms of the body differ in 
respect to the order and rates of their 
growth and development, and that during 
such periods not only does the body change, 
but many times the mind, and to some ex- 
tent the character, of the youth changes and 
that consequently methods of control and 
discipline must also change? Mistakes 
made at this period by teachers and parents 
are sometimes fatal not only to the youth’s 
educational career but to his life-work. 
Teachers should know that from ten to 
thirty-five per cent. of school chiidren are 
defective in sight, and from ten to twenty- 
five per cent. in hearing, and that most of 
these defects may be discovered by the 
teachers themselves. The keen-visioned 
teacher may learn to detect other physical 
defects in her pupils, a knowledge of which 
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would enable the child to escape serious 
consequences in after-life and make him or 
her far more tractable and more efficient in 
school duties. 

Moreover the teacher must be instructed 
upon the fact that the schoolroom may be- 
come the cause of many physical defects. 
Vitiated air will produce drowsiness and 
genemic results; wrong postures in sitting 
and standing cause impaired eyesight, 
curvature of the spine, contracted chests, 
round shoulders and slouching gait. But 
this is not enough. Teachers must have 
knowledge that embraces the more positive 
side of physical education. They must 
know how to direct the activities of the 
body so as to produce the best physical re- 
sults. So necessary is muscular activity to 
perfect health, and so interdependent are 
mind and body, that ‘‘ some sort of physical 
training must go along with study in youth 
to make our educational scheme complete.’’ 
Acquaintance, therefore, with some accred- 
ited system of physical exercise is abso- 
lutely essential for the purpose of correcting 
physical faults, of preventing the formation 
of defects, and of giving a healthy tone to 
the entire physical system. 

A teacher thus instructed cannot plead 
ignorance, even if it were justifiable, when 
her superintendent steps unexpectedly into 

_ her room and finds the thermometer regis- 
tering 80 degrees Fahrenheit; or pupils try- 
ing to avoid cross-lights when a proper use 
of the window shades would correct the 
trouble; or sees a child in agony of fear lest 
he fail to keep his writing upon a line that 
his poor, strained eyes can scarcely dis- 
tinguish; or discovers that a boy’s apparent 

stupidity is but an evidence of the teacher’s 
onal ceaaiiitey in not detecting his defective 
hearing; or is convinced by the lounging 
attitude and careless carriage of the pupils 
that the course of physical training is 
neither understood by the teacher nor prop- 
erly practiced by her. In a score of ways 
the superintendent may judge of the char- 
acter of the physical education that the chil- 
dren are receiving; and in a score of ways, 
too, he may stimulate interest in the sub- 
ject and make the teaching effective. A 
word of appreciation for exercises that have 
just been given, or the position of the pupils 
of the school upon his entrance, a remark 
upon the erect form and military bearing of 
a gentleman that he has just passed upon 
the street, or the graceful figure and car- 
riage of a lady acquaintance; the pleasure it 
gives the superintendent to havea boy stand 
erect when spoken to and to look the 
speaker manfully in the face; a word of ad- 
vice and warning to the persistently care- 
less; in these and many other ways the 
superintendent can and should > 
teachers and pupils to employ all possible 
means to secure and retain vigorous health. 


Supt. McGinnis: Some one has said, 
‘“We are what we are physically;”’ and 
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some one else, ‘‘ Strength without charac- 
ter is deplorable; but character without 
strength is pitiable.”’ If these things be 
true, it is wise for us to discuss the phy- 
sical education of children. Many edu- 
cators are thinking seriously along this 
line. Thirteen special schools for prepar- 
ing men and women to teach physical 
culture have been established in the 
United States. Seven summer schools 
make this subject a prominent feature in 
their courses of instruction. At Harvard, 
last summer, there were two hundred 
students who came there to study that 
branch. And yet beyond ordinary sani- 
tary precautions, almost nothing is done 
along this line in our schools. Science 
has revealed what we cannot ignore— 
that the brain is nourished by the blood; 
also, that the functions of the brain are 
developed through education. The brain 
has a three-fold function, in accordance 
with the three-fold character of its cells. 
There are cells that generate nerve force, 
cells that distribute nerve force, and cells 
that inhibit this distribution—and the 
power of self-control and activity depend 
on the development of that cell. Inves- 
tigation has proved that a child during 
its first year in school increases in weight 
two and one-half pounds, but that a child 
of the same age who does not go to school 
will increase in weight, during the same 
year, four pounds. Also, a child during 
its first year of school will increase in 
height five centimeters, while a child of 
the same age who does not go to school 
will increase in height seven centimeters. 
These are significant facts. It seems very 
evident that we lose from a physical 
standpoint by sending our children to 
school. Those who are investigating the 
subject in our schools say, that most stu- 
dents come to them with a low idea of 
the value of physical effort. At Yale, 
one year seven hundred men took part in 
the training for athletic contests, while 
only fifteen took regular exercise for the 
sake of health. What we want, is to 
make our boys understand that they need 
this training not only for their physical, 
but for their mental and moral well-being 
also. I heard a pastor of Harrisburg 
say this: ‘‘The greatest masterpiece of 
the Master-builder is the human soul; the 
second is the human body.’’ We must 
teach our boys and girls the preciousness 
of the body and the need of caring for it. 
In conclusion, a few formal suggestions 
are offered, some of which have been 
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touched in this brief discussion. They 
are in harmony with the best thought 
and the broadest experience of many 
who are devoting their life’s energies to 
this important work. 


1. The physical education of children in- 
cludes more than gymnastic exercises or com- 
petitive athletics. It includes all that tends to 
the physical welfare of children. 

2. No student should be permitted to take 
part in violent athletic games who does not 
have the proper physical basis for such sport; 
nor should any gymnastic exercise be given 
that is likely to result in arterial or muscular 
strain. 

3. As far as possible, exercises in calisthenics 
or gymnastics should be adapted to some 
definite end. To counteract the prevalent 
fatigue position that is assumed in our schools, 
exercises to elevate the chest should be made 
prominent, and to remedy the ungainly habit 
of bending forward in ascending and descend- 
ing stairs, much practice in which the student 
assumes the correct position should be required. 

4. Indoor gymnastics should not be made to 
take the place of free exercise in the open air 
= an opportunity for such exercise is pos- 
sible. 

5. Since a physical drill involves an exercise 
of the will and a strain of the attention on the 
part of the student, it should not be given after 
a a of mental fatigue for the purpose of 
relaxation. 

6. The ideai in physical education will be 
reached when all the students are brought to 
‘such an appreciation of the value of their ies 
as to be temperate in all their habits and are 
prompted to take systematic exercise regularly, 
whether they are under the jurisdiction of the 
‘school or not. 


Supt. C. A. Wagner: In consideration 
of what has already been said, I fear that 
we who are to talk on physical education 
have a very narrow margin on which to 
stand. I noticed that during the entire 
course of the discussion of the course of 
study this subject was not even men- 
tioned. There seems to be a general 
lack of interest in this subject. In only 
six cities of this State is this work sys- 
tematically done. We have, therefore, 
‘sacrificed the most important means of 
securing efficiency—sustained effort. Dr. 
De Garmo, in discussing the value of In- 
terest in education,.quotes this statement 
of Elbert Hubbard, that, as a boy on the 
farm, there were one hundred and five 
things that he could do; and then Dr. 
De Garmo asks, is not this largely due to 
the fact that the country boy has more 
‘demands made on him to do things, and 
so gets a greater development of muscle 
and brain than the city boy, which later 
‘carries him ahead of his weaker competi- 
tors? It is incumbent on those who have 
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charge of city children, in order to main- 
tain them at their maximum mental 
power, to provide some substitute for 
what the country boys get from their dif- 
ferent environment. I have sometimes 
seen a course of physical training started 
with great vigor, but interest gradually 
died out. The difficulty was that the 
course provided for only a certain routine 
of movements, which once learned by the 
children failed longer to interest. It is 
difficult to keep a motive in these exer- 
cises. Fischer suggested that only play 
exercises should be used, so that spon- 
taneous exertion would be called out; and 
I believe that in this lack of formality and 
routine lies the chief benefit. There are 
several things that any school can teach 
along this line, and which are greatly 
needed. We can teach correct standing, 
sitting and walking. 

Reports of committees were now called 
for and the committee on nominations 
reported as follows: 


OFFICERS FOR 1905. 


President—W. W. Rupert, Pottstown. 

Vice-President—J. B. Richey, McKeesport. 

Secretary—T. D. Sensor, Pittsburg. 

Treasurer—Ira Shipman, Sunbury. 

Executive Committee—E. E. Miller, Brad- 
ford; Geo. W. Phillips, Scranton; L,. O. Foose, 
Harrisburg. 


The report was adopted. 
The committee on resolutions then re- 
ported the following : 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Your Committee on Resolutions begs to 
offer the following report : 

Resolved, That the subject of modifying the 
city institute as regards the holding a continu- 
ous five days’ session, or sessions in different 
parts of the year aggregating five days, be com- 
mended to the favorable consideration of the 
Legislative Committee. 

Resolved, That in the modification of the 
courses of study for the graded schools proposed 
by this convention, while the fundamental pur- 
pose is to make provision for the great mass of 
students, efforts should be made to so modify the 
courses that high-school students may no longer 
be at a disadvantage as regards the time re- 
quired for preparation to enter the higher insti- 
tutions of learning. : 

Resolved, That religious teaching, in the best 
sense of that word, is given to the pupils of the 
public schools by the example of their teachers 
and the spirit of practical Christianity which 
pervades the entire atmosphere of the school, 
and that any demand for recognition of definite 
dogmatic religious instruction in school, in 
whole or in part, supported by taxation, is un- 
American and fraught with danger to the Amer- 
ican common school. 

Resolved, That the plan pursued by the Ex- 
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ecutive Committees of the convention of a year 
ago and of the present meeting, of having pre- 
sented at least one paper on the essentials of 
teaching one definite subject in the curriculum, 
is to be commended, 2. ¢., the essentials of 
teaching Latin, as presented at the last meeting, 
and the teaching of English as discussed at the 
present session. - 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Depart- 
ment that the discussions of papers presented 
are most interesting and profitable when not 
read from manuscript, and that the introduc- 
tory paper should be confined to the twenty- 
minute limit. 

Resolved, That it is with sorrow that we refer 
to the death of Mr. J. D. Pyott, who so intelli- 
gently and faithfully recorded the proceedings 
of this Department since its organization four- 
teen years ago. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby ten- 
dered to Supt. J. K. Gotwals, president of the 
Department, for the intelligence that he has 
displayed in presiding over the deliberations of 
the convention and for the uniform courtesy 
that we have always received at his hands. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the convention 
are due the Board of Education for the use of the 
high school building for the sessions of the con- 
vention, and to both the Board of Education 
and teachers for their kind and generous hospi- 
tality extended to all; to the high school for 
the excellent music furnished ; to Dr. Schaeffer, 
Presidents Thomas and Swain, Dr. Witmer, Dr. 
Omwake, Prof. Cole, Supt. Barr, Prof. Barnes 
and Supt. Johnston for their instructive ad- 
dresses, and to all others who in any way con- 
tributed to the success of the convention. 

L. E. MCGINNES, 

R. K. BUEHRLE, 

J. H. REBER, 

GRANT NORRIS, 
Committee. 


On motion of Supt. Spayd the resolu- 
tions, except that relating to the death 
of Mr. Pyott were adopted. That reso- 
lution was then called for and adopted 
by a rising vote of the convention. 

The following special resolution, not 
included in the report of the committee, 
was then submitted for action: 

Whereas, The population of the State is in- 
creasing very rapidly, and 

Whereas, The State has large revenues, and 
indirect taxation is always more agreeable than 
direct, therefore 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this body 
that the State Appropriation for Public Schools 
should be increased at least $100,000 a year 
until the appropriation shall reach $6,000,000 a 
year. 

Supt. Sensor moved that the resolution 
go to the legislative committee. 

Supt. Buehrle: We have been told 
again and again that the State’s generos- 
ity makes the local boards stingy. If we 
ask an increase let it be stated what it is 
for. I should like to see some of it go 
toward increasing teachers’ salaries. 
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Supt. Adams: Would not this be a 
good time to ask for $1,000,000 rather 
than $100,000 a year, now that the law 
has just increased the minimum teachers’ 
salary. 

Supt. Berkey: I believe the matter 
should be referred to the legislative com- 
mittee. 

Supt. Spayd: I think that the appro- 
priation should increase as the value of 
property increases. We may get nothing 
if we ask too much. 

Supt. Adams: Don’t we refer all these 
matters to the legislative committee ? 

Supt. Foose: We ought to send some 
suggestions along with the resolution if 
we refer it to the legislative committee. 
I am opposed to more appropriation un- 
less an equal amount is raised by the 
local boards. 

The resolution was finally referred to 
the following committee for consideration, 
with instructions to report next year: 
Supt. Foos, Reading; Supt. Fleisher, 
Columbia; Principal Spayd, Minersville. 

The chair then appointed the following 
committee on Simplified Course of Study: 
J. M. Berkey, Johnstown; J. M. Cough- 
lin, Wilkesbarre; Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Harrisburg; A. D. Yocum, Chester; L. 
E. McGinnes, Steelton; R. T. Adams, 
Lebanon; R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

The treasurer reported an attendance 
of sixty-five enrolled members, and re- 
ceipts amounting to sixty dollars. 

A reception to the members of the con- 
vention was announced to take place 
from seven to eight, after which the con- 
vention adjourned for the afternoon. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 








HE last evening session of the con- 
vention was preceded by a reception 
given by the Board and Teachers of 
Norristown at which a pleasant hour was 
spent. The convention was then called 
to order and after some selections by the 
High School Mandolin Club, the lecturer 
of the evening, Dr. Lightner Witmer, of 
Philadelphia, delivered a lecture on the 
**Cause and Cure of Backwardness in 
School Children.’’ A full report of this 
lecture having appeared in the proceed- 
ings of the Directors’ Convention in the 
March number of Zhe Journal, our read- 
ers are referred to that issue for Dr. 
Witmer’s views upon the subject. 
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The lecture was followed by an incident 
which was not on the printed programme 
of the convention. The School Board 
had removed the desks from the study 
halls, which had been handsomely dec- 
orated by the teachers, and here more 
than one hundred superintendents, direc- 
tors and teachers gathered about the 
festive board for another hour of good- 
fellowship. The menu ‘‘card,’’ was a 
beautiful little pamphlet. On one of jits 
first pages appeared an excellent half.- 
tone likeness of Supt. Gotwals who knew 
nothing of it until he opened ‘‘the 
book.’”’ The High School Mandolin 
Club, which had done such excellent 
work during the evening sessions of the 
convention, rendered several selections 
when toast-making was in order. Prof. 
A. D. Eisenhower, principal of the high 
school, proved a most worthy toast- 
master, his introductions sparkling with 
wit and wisdom. The first to be called 
upon was State Superintendent Schaeffer, 
who was given ‘‘Summer Schools’’ as 
his theme. In his usual happy vein Dr. 
Schaeffer urged the teachers to attend 
either of the three summer schools at Mt. 
Gretna, Ebensburg or Mt. Pocono, to be 
‘*rejuvenated,’’ as he put it. Director 
Stahlnecker talked forcibly and sincerely 
on behalf of the School Board and teach- 
ers of Norristown, speeding the parting 
guests, as it were. The next speaker 
said he came from the city of soiled linen 
and clean consciences, dirty hands and 
pure hearts—Pittsburg. ‘‘How about 
politics?’’ put in Supt. Schaeffer. ‘‘ Are 
they as clean and pure as your consciences 
and hearts or as soiled and dirty as your 
linen and hands?’”’ ‘‘ Ah, that’s another 
story,’’ retorted Prof. Sensor. 

Mr. Sensor’s assigned subject was 
‘*Domestic Science.’’ He said he had 
been asked by the new director of Car- 
negie Institute in his city to speak on 
this new enterprise of the great gift-giver 
who has launched it with $5,000,000 
backing and promises as much more as is 
needed. The speaker urged all young 
ladies present, to apply to this new school 
for the great benefits that are to be de- 
rived gratuitously. He then outlined 
the work and said that the institution of- 
fers seveuty-two courses of instruction. 

Supt. R. K. Beuhrle, of Lancaster, 
spoke of ‘‘ The Old and New.”’ He be 
came reminiscent and referred to the old 
log school houses of Lancaster in the 
early period and the new promotion 
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methods employed, and then referred to 
the $200,000 high school building for 
girls about to be erected in thatcity. He 
did not deplore the passing of the old, for 
he believed the new just as good and 
better, and believed that the world is. 
doing better than when he was a boy. 

Prof. Eisenhower at this juncture an- 
nounced that two men had asked directly 
opposite things of him. One asked to. 
make a speech and other that he be ex- 
cused. He said he had granted the 
former and denied the latter. Supt. Foos, 
of Reading, was then announced as the 
man who wished to be heard. 

This gentlemen, in a few happy words. 
of congratulation upon his long service as. 
teacher and superintendent and upon the: 
high appreciation in which his work is 
held by those who know it best, presented 
to the veteran Superintendent Gotwals a 
grand Loving Cup of solid silver as a 
souvenir of the very successful meeting 
at Norristown and as a token of personal 
regard from superintendents and others 
both present and absent. When Supt. 
Gotwals was able to control his feelings 
sufficiently to make himself heard, amid 
the applause that attended and followed 
the very personal and fitting remarks of 
Mr. Foos, he spoke feelingly of the high 
honor conferred in this princely gift, 
which will be treasured as an heir-loom 
for generations after his work is ended. 
The cup is engraved: ‘Over a Half- 
Century in School Work. To Joseph 
K. Gotwals, from Friends and Co-work- 
ers.’’ After a time of hearty applause 
and as hearty congratulations the con- 
vention finally adjourned. 





LzET people everywkere, on Arbor Day, 
lay aside for a while the habitual activi- 
ties of the day, and take sufficient time 
thereof to plant forest, fruit or ornamental 
trees along the highways and streams, in 
private and public parks, about the public 
school-houses, around the places of public 
worship, and on the college grounds, in 
gardens and on the farms, thus promot- 
ing the pleasure, profit and prosperity 
of the citizens of the state, providing 
against floods and storms, securing: 
health and comfort, increasing that which 
is beautiful and pleasing to the eye, com- 
forting to physical life and elevating to- 
the mind and heart; and by associations. 
and meetings, excite public interest and. 
give encouragement to this most com- 
mendable work of tree-planting. 
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ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the Name and by Authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


* A PROCLAMATION. 








Slr preservation of the forests of the 

country is essential to all of its life. 
When they have been destroyed the water 
supply disappears and lands capable of sus- 
taining vast populations become desert 
wastes. Beauty and utility are both found 
among the trees. 

The Forestry Reservation Commission of 
Pennsylvania have secured, up to the pres- 
ent time, six hundred and twenty-two thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-six acres of 
land, and are zealously engaged in the work 
of preserving and renewing our forests. 
Their efforts ought to be encouraged and 
supplemented by those of every thoughtful 
citizen. Many an arid and barren piece of 
land may be made attractive and profitable 
by the planting of trees. 

In order that all may have the opportunity 
to participate in this grateful and laudable 
duty, I, Samuel W. Pennypacker, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in 
accordance with law, do hereby designate 
and proclaim Friday, the eighth day of 
April, and Friday, the twenty-second day of 
April, A. D. 1904, to be observed as Arbor 
Days throughout the Commonwealth. 

Two days have been designated because 
of existing climatic conditions in different 
parts of the State and in order that a selec- 
tion may be made between them. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State at the City of Harrisburg, this 
fourth day of March, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and four, and of 
the Commonwealth the one hundred and 
twenty-eighth. 

SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER. 
By the Governor: 
FRANK M. FULLER, 
Secretary of Commonwealth. 





O plant something. The proclama- 
tion ‘of His Excéllehcy Governor 
Pennypacker sounds the note of prepara- 
tion and the call to duty. The best and 
highest thing a man can doin a day, says 
some one, is to sow good seeds, whether 
it be in the shape of words or acts or 
acorns. ‘‘ Last year at my summer home, 





I planted 227 individual lives of creeping 
vines, shrubs andtrees. All through the 
winter, from the city, my mind reached 
out, as it were, to observe and care for the 
the young things in their strange soil. 
Last week I went to see them, and you 
will know the thrill of pleasure, unlike 
all other pleasures, which came from the 
signs of health and growth in the plants.”’ 
The number of those who have learned 
to enjoy all this has been steadily increas- 
ing of late years, and will in time grow to 
be very great, thanks to Arbor Day and 
to the lessons that grow out of its observ- 
ance in the schools. Let it be observed 
everywhere with appropriate exercises, 
always including in some way the feature 
of planting trees, shrubs, vines, roses, 
seeds—something that will grow and 
gladden as the months and years go by. 





Atv the close of the recent City and 
Borough Superintendents’ Convention, 
the people of Norristown gave a splendid 
banquet to the visiting superintendents. 
Supt. Foos, of Reading, in the name of 
his colleagues and co-workers, presented 
a silver loving-cup to Supt. Gotwals. 
The cup is worth one hundred dollars. 
It is a fit tribute of appreciation to the 
man who has been so long in charge of the 
schools of Norristown. A full report of 
this very successful meeting is given in 
this issue. 





THE beneficent results attending the 
proper observance of Arbor Day in Penn- 
sylvania, said Governor R. E. Pattison 
in 1894, have been apparent to the most 
casual observer. Much has been done in 
the way of ornamentation of our yards, 
gardens, public streets and parks, but 
much still remains to be done. The de- 
struction of our timber lands continues 
with increased vigor, and unless public 
opinion is awakened to the dangers that 
confront us, the woodlands of the State 
will soon remain only in memory. The 
rapid disappearance of our native forests, 
the constant and indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of the woodlands, the influence of 
forests in their relation to floods and 
droughts, to climate and atmosphere, to 
health and comfort, to pleasure and en- 
tertainment, to occupation and profit,— 
all combine to make Arbor Day one de- 
serving the support and encouragement 
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of every citizen having at heart the future 
welfare of the State. Aside from all phil- 
anthropic motives, self-preservation and a 
selfish concern for the health and comfort 
of ourselves and those closely dependent 
upon us demand that much consideration 
be given to this important question. 





THE salaries of the public school teach- 
ers of Philadelphia are sure to be ad- 
vanced. The following extract from a 
letter of Prof. F. S. Edmonds will be of 
great interest to all teachers throughout 
the State of Pennsylvania. ‘‘ The entire 
teachers’ salary appropriation was car- 
ried through City Councils to take effect 
from the 1st of June, 1904. It was put 
in this shape because the revenues for 
this year were encumbered with an un- 
usually large deficiency bill. The full 
schedule is now authorized for all suc- 
ceeding time; consequently the whole 
thing has been gained, to go into opera- 
tion from the 1st of next June. In addi- 
tion to this, Councils included a few 
groups of teachers for whom no provision 
has been made in the schedule, including 
an increase from $2500 to $3000 for the 
assistant superintendents of publicschools. 
Ina general way the attitude of the Coun- 
cilmanic authorities was distinctly cordial 
toward the salary movement. This means 
that about $200,000 more for 1904 and 
about $400,000 more for all succeeding 
years have been added to the salary ap- 
propriation. This sum will provide a 
pretty general increase of about fifteen 
per cent. for most of our Philadelphia 
teachers. This means that the maximum 
salary for all grade teachers in the prim- 
ary years will be $770, to be attained at 
the end of ten years of service, whereas 
the maximum for primary teachers under 
the old schedule was $620 per year. The 
maximum salary for grammar grade teach- 
ers under the new schedule is $870 per 
year, to be attained at the end of ten 
years of service, whereas formerly it was 
$670. The maximum salary of super- 
visors of boys’ grammar schools is $2,500, 
to be attained after fifteen years of ex- 
perience as supervisor, while the ma:xi- 
mum for the supervisors of the girls’ 
schools, under the conditions of service, 
is $2000. I think we are united in feel- 
ing that this is a tremendous advance in 
Philadelphia, for which we owe hearty 
thanks not only to the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, but to those from outside who 
aided us with voice and pen.”’ 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


HERE are three classes of teachers in 

our public schools. Some are hos- 

tile to religion; others occupy an attitude 

of indifference; the third class is in sym- 

pathy with the religious faith and life of 
the pupils and parents. 

Teachers belonging to the first class 
are sometimes seen at church, but it is 
for the purpose of finding something 
which they can ridicule in the presence 
of their pupils. They will even go out 
of their way to say some sharp thing 
against the church or the clergy or the 
Bible. The writer recalls a teacher who 
was giving out a list of words in spelling, 
and when he came to the word “ mir- 
acle,’’ he defined as an impossibility. A 
clergyman was asked to address a school 
and improved the opportunity to cast a 
fling at the cathedral in the vicinity. The 
public has no more respect for a preacher 
of this class than it has for the priest who 
was inconsiderate enough in the presence 
of his children to distinguish between his 
own church and a protestant church in 
the neighborhood, by calling the former 
the church of God and the latter the 
church of the Devil. Both the protestant 
clergyman and the catholic priest were 
as much out of place in the public school 
as the teacher who never misses an op- 
portunity to show his hostility to all re- 
ligion. 

Nevertheless people of this sort seldom 
do as much harm to the religious life of 
their pupils as the teacher who is indif- 
ferent to all phases of religion. The very 
extremes to which an irreligious teacher 
allows himself to go, begets a reaction in 
the mind of the pupil and weds him more 
closely to the faith of his forefathers. On 
the other hand, the teacher who occupies 
the attitude of indifference exerts a silent 
but potent influence very hard to counter- 
act. Being never seen at church and 
never known to pray, he is apt to leave 
upon the minds of his pupils the impres- 
sion that it makes very little difference 
whether one believes in God or not, pro- 
vided the conduct is moral and not in 
direct violation of the laws of the land. 

It is a legitimate aim for those who 
teach in the public schools to send every 
child to its home a more devoted adherent 
of the religious faith of its parents. The 
Jewish child should leave the school with 
admiration for the history and religion 
of the Hebrew people; the Catholic child 
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should leave the school a greater ad- 
mirer of the great things and the heroic 
faith of the Catholic church; and the 
Protestant child should leave the school 
with admiration and respect for the faith 
of his ancestors and the sacrifices which 
they made in seeking freedom of con- 
science in the New World. To speak 
more plainly, the Presbyterian child 
should become a better Presbyterian, the 
Lutheran child a better Lutheran, the 
Catholic child a better Catholic and the 
Jewish child a better Hebrew by reason 
of its attendance at the public schools. 
This is possible where the teacher is in 
sympathy with the religious aspirations 
of the children and their parents. The 
points of agreement between the different 
creeds are more numerous than the points 
of difference, although the latter strike 
the eye and arrest attention more fre- 
quently than the former. 

In lessons under the head of nature- 
study the teacher can sometimes lead the 
mind of the pupil from nature up to 
nature’s God. On this point all religions 
agree. Religion is defined as the out- 
ward act or form by which men indicate 
their recognition of the existence of a 
God or gods having power over their 
destiny, to whom obedience, service and 
honor aredue. The people of India are 
perhaps as religious as any people on the 
face of the earth. Over against their 
forms of idolatry the teacher can take a 
positive stand in favor of one God with- 
out interfering with the rights and the 
freedom of conscience of any citizen of 
Pennsylvania. Our laws assume the 
existence of aSupreme Being. The child 
who grows up ignorant of the sanctity of 
an oath or affirmation is not fitted for 
citizenship in the United States. 

Truth is a word of the intellect. It is 
the aim of the school to fit the pupil for 
the comprehension and assimilation of 
truth. Truth is of various kinds ; scien- 
tific truth may be distinguished from 
revealed truth, and both from what men 
call truth or the true in daily conduct and 
business transactions. Over against re- 
vealed truth some high school teachers 
have been known to assume the position 
of the agnostic, that is, they assume the 
position that the truths of revealed re- 
ligion can not be known by the intellect 
of man. Such teachers sometimes un- 
consciously and at other times purposely 
undermine the religious faith of their 
pupils. A worse service they could not 
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render, for they destroy the strongest 
support of their pupils in the hour of 
trial, temptation, sorrow and misfortune. 
When one stands at the brink of the 
grave of parents or wife or children or 
friends, or when all hope of life is gone, 
science can offer very little consolation to 
the bleeding heart and the anguished 
soul. When misfortune sweeps away 
riches, reputation, good name, the soul 
has need for something more tangible and 
consoling than the doctrine of evolution. 

Religious instruction in the public 
schools has its manifest limitations, The 
school can not do the work of the home, 
the church, and the various religious 
organizations. There are numberless. 
agencies to accomplish what the day 
school can not effect. Outside of school 
hours the teacher can work in the Sun- 
day-school, in the Young Mens’ Chris- 
tian Association, in the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, in the Epworth League, 
and in similar organizations. His activ- 
ity in these is limited by the available 
strength that remains after the duties of 
the school-room have been discharged. 
There are teachers who should refrain 
from any outside activities because their 
available strength is daily exhausted by 
their duties at school. But when the 
teacher has time and strength to engage 
in outside religious work, it helps to em- 
phasize his sympathy for the religious 
movements of the age. Ostentatious 
professions are out of place everywhere. 
A revivalist called on Dr. Alexander to 
compare religious experiences. He tried 
in vain to draw out the saintly doctor by 
relating his own marvelous experiences. 
In despair he at last asked: ‘* Well, 
Doctor, have you no religious expe- 
rience?’’ ‘* None to brag of,’’ was the 
reply. The truth which one has expe- 
rienced in the heart, should overflow in 
conduct rather than in words; this is a 
legitimate aim when the teacher is in the 
presence of children. 

The Religious Education Association, 
which met in Philadelphia during the 
first week in March, will prove an im- 
portant factor in the movement to supple- 
ment secular with religious education. 
The function of the home in religious 
education and the value of the Bible in 
religious instruction were specially em- 
phasized. It is to be hoped that at some 
future meeting attention will be paid to 
the necessary limitations of schools sup- 
ported by taxation. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, Afri, 1904. 


T= Sapeeers and Principals here 
named will conduct the examinations for 
graduates at the several State Normal 
schools upon the dates given below : 


West Chester, Tuesday, June 7th, 9 a. m. 
—State Supt. Nathan C. Scheaffer, Dr. 
Samuel Weir, Principal Normal school, 
Clarion, and Supts. Gardner B. Milnor, 
Lycoming county, B. F. Patterson, Potts- 
ville, Samuel Gelwix, Chambersburg, 
Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg, H. V. B. Gar- 
ver, Dauphin county, and HoracejL. Walter, 
Monroe rg 

Mansfield, Tuesday, June 7th, 9 a. m.— 
Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, Dr. John F. 
Bigler, Principal Normal school, Edinboro, 
and Supts. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton, Ezra 
H. Bryner, Perry county, Charles A. Wag- 
ner, Cheltenham township, Montgomery 
county, R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster, J. W. 
Cooper, Shenandoah, and J. S. Carroll, 
Fayette county. 

Slippery Rock, Monday, June 13th, 9a. m. 
—State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Dr. E. 
L. Kemp, Principal Normal school, East 
Stroudsburg, and Supts. E. E. Miller, Brad- 
tord City, C. A. Babcock, Oil City, Samuel 
B. Boyle, Erie county, James J. Bevan, 
Carbon county, C. G. Canon, South Sharon, 
and E. B. Barclay, Huntingdon borough. 

Edinboro, Monday, June 13th, 9 a. m.— 
Deputy Supt. John Q. Stewart, Dr. D. J. 
Waller, Jr., Principal Normal school, In- 
diana, and Supts. C. L. Gramley, Centre 
county, Urie L. Gordy, Danville, H. J. 
Wickey, Middletown, Ira N. McCloskey, 
Clinton county, Charles W. Derr, Montour 
county, and Wm. T. Gordon, Coatesville. 

Kutztown, Wednesday, June 15th, 9 a. m. 
—Deputy Supt. John Q. Stewart, Dr. J. R. 
Flickinger, Principal Normal school, Lock 
Haven, and Supts. J. W. Sweeney, Elk 
county, J. O. Wolfe, Armstrong county, A. 
Reist Rutt, Milton, Ira Shipman, Sunbury, 
William C. Estler, Ashland, and John E. 
Myers, McKean county. 

East Stroudsburg, Wednesday, June 15th, 
g a. m.—State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Dr. E. O. Lyte, Principal State Normal 
school, Millersville, and Supts. T. S. Davis, 
Blair county, A. G. C. Smith, Delaware 
county, Charles S. Foos, Reading, Frank H. 
Jarvis, Wyoming county, I. C. M. Ellen- 
berger, Tyrone, and J. Kelso Green, Cum- 
berland county. 

California, Wednesday, June 15th, 9 a. m. 
—Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, Dr. Geo. M. 
D. Eckels, Principal State Normal school, 
Shippensburg, and Supts. Benjamin Apple, 
N ccbumhedand county, Mattie M. Collins, 
Cameron county, W. N. Ehrhart, Mahanoy 
City, William W. Rupert, Pottstown, 
Ulysses G. Smith, Meadville, and George 





H. Wilson, Radnor township, Delaware 
county. 

Shippensburg, Monday, June 2oth, 9 a. m. 
—State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Dr. A. 
C. Rothermel, Principal State Normal 
school, Kutztown, and Supts. D. L. Hower, 
Wayne county, W. R. Longstreet, Tioga 
county, Owen R. Wilt, South Bethlehem, 
A. S. Martin, Bucks county, George W. 
Walborn, Snyder county, and Samuel L. 
Hanawalt, Mifflin county. 

Lock Haven, Monday, June 2oth, 9 a. m. 
—Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, Dr. George 
M. Philips, Principal State Normal school, 
West Chester, and Supts. John Morrow, 
Allegheny City, Daniel Fleisher, Columbia 
borough, R. B. Teitrick, Jefferson county, 
M. R. Black, Sullivan county, J. H. Reber, 
Waynesboro, Charles F. Hoban, Dunmore. 

Bloomsburg, Monday, June 2oth, 9g. a. m. 
—Deputy Supt. John Q. Stewart, Dr. T. B. 
Noss, Principal State Normal school, Cali- 
fornia, and Supts. L. F. Benchoff, Franklin 
county, P. Kinsley, Franklin City, 
Tames G. Dell, Huntingdon county, John 
W. Anthony, Jeannette, and John C. 
Stewart, Greene county. 

Millersville, Wednesday, June 22d, 9 a.m. 
—State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Dr. A. 
E. Maltby, Principal State Normal school, 
aor Rock, and Supts. J. T. Stewart, 
Indiana county, H. C. Missimer, Erie City, 
J. Horace Landis, Montgomery county, 
Frank P. Hopper, Luzerne county, Joseph 
B. Gabrio, Hazle township, Luzerne county, 
and J. Anson Wright, Bedford county. 

Indiana, Wednesday, June 22d, 9 a. m.— 
Deputy Supt. John Q, Stewart, Dr. Andrew 
Thomas Smith, Principal State Normal 
school, Mansfield, and Supts. Eli M. Rapp, 
Berks county, J. B. Richey, McKeesport, 
Atreus Wanner, York, H. Milton Roth, 
Adams county, C. E. Barton, Fulton county, 
and E. J. Shives, Greensburg. 

Clarion, Wednesday, June 22d, 9 a. m.— 
Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, Dr. J. P. 
Welsh, Principal State Normal school, and 
Supts. R. T. Adams, Lebanon, D. H. Gard- 
ner, York county, J. H. Alleman, DuBois, 
J. L. Allison, Wilkinsburg, David A. Har- 
man, Hazleton, and D. P. Stapleton, Union 


county. 
——_—__—~ 





CIRCULAR LETTER—TOWNSHIP HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 





To County and Township Superintendents : 

Under another cover we will send you a sup- 
ply of blanks for township high schools. If 
you should need any more they will be mailed 
you on application. 

As some townships have lost their appropria- 
tion through non-compliance with the law, I 
deem it advisable to call your attention to a few 
points in regard to these reports. 
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They must be on file in the Department of 
Public Instruction on or before the first day of 
September following the close of each school 
year. Reports coming in later will not be con- 
sidered so far as participating in the appropria- 
tion is concerned. 

These reports are to be made out by the 
School Boards and not by the principal of the 
school. There is another blank sent out to 
gather statistics—to be filled by the principal— 
but the blank for appropriation must be filled 
by the President and Secretary of the Board. 

Superintendents should place these blanks in 
the hands of the Secretary of each board under 
their jurisdiction, which has maintained a town- 
ship high school during the present school 
year. It is the duty of the old board to make 
out thisreport. It should be handed by the oid 
secretary to the secretary of the new board so 
that the new officers can fill out the certificate 
of the Treasurer and send the report to the 
county superintendent for hisapproval. Super- 
intendents should explain to school boards the 
difference between the two blanks for high 
schools. 

In order that no misunderstanding may occur 
in regard to filing of reports in the Department 
of Public Instruction the receipt of all township 
high school reports will be acknowledged by 
postal card. Any superintendent failing to re- 
ceive such notice should make inquiry in ample 
time to file a duplicate report before the first 
day of September. 

Very respectfully, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 








AN ACT TO ESTABLISH COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 





Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That it shall be the 
duty of each county superintendent of schools 
to call together, during the school year begin- 
ning June, one thousand nine hundred and 
three, and annually thereafter, at the county 
seat, or some other suitable place in the county, 
all the school directors of the county for the 
consideration and discussion of questions per- 
taining toschool administration. These annual 
meetings shall not be held during the week of 
the annual county teachers’ institute. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each school di- 
rector, in each of the districts of each county, 
to attend each aunual meeting of school direc- 
tors, called by the county superintendent for 
the purpose of considering and discussing ques- 
tions pertaining to school administration ; and 
each school director attending such annual 
convention shall receive for his necessary ex- 
penses and mileage, at the rate of three cents 
per mile, to be paid out of the funds of the dis- 
trict which he serves. But expenses shall not 
be paid for more than two days at any annual 
meeting. 

Sec. 3. When the directors have assembled in 
such annual convention, they shall proceed at 
once to organize by electing, from the directors 
present, a president, two vice-presidents, a sec- 
retary, and a treasurer, which officers shall con- 
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tinue for one year, and shall severally perform 
such duties as usually devolve upon such officers. 

Sec. 4. The officers of the Directors’ Associa- 
tion shall serve also as a program committee ; 
and shall prepare a suitable program for each 
annual meeting, secure competent speakers, and 
perform such other duties as may be necessary 
to the success of the meeting. The county super- 
intendent shall be ex officio a member of the pro- 
gram committee, and shall render such assist- 
ance to the officers of such association as they 
may require of him. 

To prepare a program for the first meeting, 
each county superintendent shall appoint, from 
among the school directors of the county, a 
program committee of five members. 

Sec. 5. To defray the necessary expenses of 
these meetings, the county treasurer of each 
county shall pay to the treasurer of the Direct- 
ors’ Association, from the county funds, one 
dollar for each director attending the meeting, 
but in no case shall the sum paid exceed one 
hundred dollars for each meeting. But before 
he shall receive this appropriation, the treasurer 
of the Directors’ Association shall present to the 
county treasurer a statement showing when and 
where the meeting was held, how many direc- 
tors were present, what speakers were employed, 
and what expenses were incurred. 

Approved April 21, 1903. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ApAms—Supt. Roth: An unusual interest 
is being taken in educational meetings this 
winter. During the month, general meet- 
ings, teachers’ institutes and lyceums were 
held in Cumberland, Franklin, Germany, 
Highland, Huntington, Mt. Joy, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Reading, Strabon and Union. In 
several districts there is still poor attend- 
ance on account of measles. Some of the 
Franklin township schools have been closed 
on account of a case of smallpox. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: During the 
month of February I visited fifty-seven 
schools. With the thermometer hovering 
around zero I started out to visit schools 
twenty-five miles distant, driving over bare 
toads part of the time, then plunging 
through snow-drifts from three to five feet 
deep, and again groping my way through a 
blinding snow-storm. I kept it up during 
the week until Friday, when I started for 
home in order to meet another appointment; 
I found it necessary to drive thirty miles to 
get there. Counting up my mileage for the 
week, it amounted to two hundred miles. 
I also attended Farmers’ Institute at Day- 
ton one session, and at Neale three sessions; 
and local institutes at Brick Church in 
Burrell two evenings, and at Masonville 
part of two sessions. The schools visited 
were doing good work, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, and the local institutes were well 
attended and interesting. Many of the 
schools observed Washington’s birthday 
with appropriate exercises. The Ford City 
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schools held a gate reception Friday, 
February 20, in honor of the ‘‘ Father of 
our Country.’’ A literary programme was 
rendered in all of the rooms, which were 
decorated with flags, pictures, bunting and 
a display of the pupils’ work, which was 
greatly admired by the large crowd of 
patrons assembled. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Educational meet- 
ings were held in Raccoon, Hanover, New 
Sewickley, Chippewa, Franklin and Daugh- 
erty townships. All were well attended. 
Much sickness prevails throughout the 
county among teachers and pupils, which 
has of course greatly interfered with the 
work of the schools. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: The two prom- 
inent February birthdays were used by a 
few teachers as occasions for placing pic- 
tures of Washington and Lincoln upon the 
walls of their school-rooms. Several of 
our schools are increasing their libraries. 
The Saxton schools are now placing $100 
worth of new books upon their shelves, and 
the Hyndman schools have lately purchased 
sixty new volumes. The tri-county insti- 
tute held at Saxton, February 26-27, em- 
bracing the teachers of Blair, Huntingdon 
and Bedford counties, was a success. Not 
the least pleasing features of the occasion 
were the welcome extended by the Saxton 
people, and the entertainment furnished 
during the sessions by home talent. Three 
county superintendents were in attendance 
—Supt. Davis, Supt. Dell and the writer. 
Much credit is due Principals Poole and 
Holsinger and other teachers of the vicinity 
for the good programme presented. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: The educational 
events of the month were the celebration of 
Lowell Day in the schools, and the holding 
of the twelfth annual convention of school 
directors. Lowell Day was observed in con- 
nection with Washington’s birthday as 
Lowell’s birthday falls on the same date. 
The Directors’ Association met in gorse 
February 27, with 157 directors in attend- 
ance. The topics discussed were, Town- 
ship High Schools; Compulsory Attend- 
ance Law; School Surroundings; and School 
Libraries. Addresses were delivered by Dr. 
S. A. Baer and Hon. Henry Houck. 

BLAIR—Supt. Davis: A new brick-cased 
house 26x30x11 feet, with vestibule and 
belfry, has just been completed in North 
Woodbury township and is now occupied. 
A similar house, of which I had not made 
mention at the time, was occupied for the 
first time last fall in Huston township. 
These are two of the best single-room houses 
in the county. Attendance in the rural 
schools has been poor since the first of the 
year. This has been owing to mumps, 
measles, sore-throat, bad roads, cold 
weather, etc. Of 143 rural schools visited, 
only 73 per cent. of the pupils enrolled were 
| sey a on the day of visitation. May the 

ay be hastened when means may be used to 
get this 27 per cent. of stragglers to school. 
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CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: A joint local in- 
stitute was held at Scalp Level during the 
month. The attendance was good at the 


four sessions. .The school at New Holland 
in Reade township burned down, Although 
unable to save the building, they succeeded 
in saving the books and much of the 
furniture. 

CaRBON—Supt. Bevan: We had a very 
successful local institute at Weissport. 
Nearly one half the teachers of the county 
were in attendance. The atternoon and 
evening sessions were largely attended by 
the people of Weissport and vicinity. The 
day sessions were taken up with the discus- 
sion of practical school questions by a 
number of the prominent principals and 
teachers. The evening session included 
recitations by Miss Reed and Miss Win- 
gert, music by Prof. J. E. Yenser and Miss 
Myrtle Snyder, an address by Rev. E. P. 
Xander, of Weissport and a lecture by the 
County Superintendent. Interesting and 
profitable educational meetings were held 
at Parryville and Long Run, both of which 
I attended and at each meeting spoke to 
the people on ‘‘ The Duty of Parents.’’ At 
the Parryville meeting, Prin. W. H. Krill 
presided, and addresses were made by Rev. 
C. A. Butz and Rev. H. R. Hoffman. The 
Long Run meeting was arranged by school 
directors L. B. Wagner and W. B. Ad- 
ams of Franklin township. Mr. Wagner 
presided at the meeting, and Mr. Adams 
addressed the people both in English and 
German on School Taxation and School 
Administration. This marked activity on 
part of these directors is most commendable. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: During the 
month I visited seventy-nine schools. The 
extremely cold weather and the drifted con- 
dition of the roads interfered considerably 
with the attendance, but I found the inter- 
est good in almost all the schools visited. 
This has been a notable month for large 
enthusiastic local institutes: Febrary 5-6 
at Karthaus, where Miss Maud Willis, of 
Lock Haven State Normal School, gave a 
delightful entertainment Friday evening, 
and on Saturday an interesting and profit- 
able pew was carried out. Dr. Fess 
of Chicago lectured at Osceola on the 
evening of February 12, and Saturday’s 
sessions were made very interesting by Dr. 
Fess and the leading teachers of our own 
county and Principal Keck, of Philipsburg. 
At Du Bois we had a two days’ institute, 
February 19-20. Dr. Fess and Miss Maud 
Willis were both present; and County 
Superintendent Sweeney and Principal 
Lynch, both of Elk county, gave excellent 
help, as well as Profs. Trout and Baker, 
of Clearfield. The audiences were large and 
the discussions animated. Clearfield held 
its local institute February 26-27. Dr. D. J. 
Waller addressed the meeting on Friday 
night, and the two days were filled up with 
discussions of live topics full of educational 
interest. Many teachers from other parts 
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of the county were present, as was also 
Principal Lynch, of St. Mary’s. It has been 
a great month in every way, educationally 
speaking, for Clearfield county. 

CuMBERLAND—Supt. Greene: The Direct- 
ors’ Convention was held in Newville, 
February 5th, with a large attendance of 
‘directors, teachers and patrons. Important 
questions were discussed during the day 
sessions. At the evening session the 
audience was addressed by Dr. Geo. P. 
Bible, M. F. Cass, of the Department of 
Public Instruction, and Supt. L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes, of Steelton. The sessions were in- 
teresting and profitable. Institutes were 
held in eight sub-districts. These meet- 
ings were largely. attended and show an 
unusual interest on the part of our people 
who are to be commended for their attend- 
ance and co-operation. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Carroll: So far as I am 
able to judge the schools are doing good 
work. South Union township is putting 
up a good four-room house at Revere. Fair- 
chance borough will build an eight-room 
brick house the coming summer. Our 
county will have 600 teachers very soon. 

FuLton—Supt. Barton: An educational 
meeting was held at Houstontown, February 
19-20. Teachers were present from six dis- 
tricts in the county. Much practical work 
was accomplished. The meeting was largely 
attended. The first annual meeting of the 
School Directors’ Association convened at 
court house February 23. Over one-half of 
the directors responded to roll-call, quite a 
turnout considering the distance many have 
to come, and the icy condition of the roads. 
Hon. S. W. Kirk delivered an address on 
the far-reaching influences of our free 
school system. A.U. Nace discussed ‘‘ The 
Compulsory School Law.’’ Prof. Potts, of 
Bedford county, strongly advocated its en- 
forcement. Many interesting points were 
brought out by inquiries from the directors, 
and its legal phases were forcibly presented 
by Messrs S. W. Kirk, J. P. Sipes, and M. 
R. Shaffner. The general opinion was that 
the law should be enforced. The question 
‘‘How can the poorer districts best support 
their schools under the $35 law,’’ was dis- 
cussed at length. The centralization of 
schools, with transportation of scholars, it 
was thought, would be most economical, 
and give the best results. The close atten- 
tion of the directors manifested their great 
interest in the topics before them, and this 
initial meeting gives promise of better 
things for our schools in the near future. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: I have been at 
three interesting educational meetings this 
month. Dr. Tellers and Prof. Hockinberry 
attended the institute held at Jefferson and 
delivered very instructive addresses. Meas- 
les, mumps and bad colds have interfered 
greatly with the attendance. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Dell: During Feb- 
ruary I attended local institutes at Saltillo, 
Shirleysburg, Petersburg, Ardenheim and 
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Saxton. I also spent two days at the con- 
vention of Superintendents and Directors at 
Harrisburg. The joint institute at Saxton 
for the counties of Bedford, Blair and Hunt- 
ingdon was a decided success. Nearly fift 
teachers were present. Ourown local insti- 
tutes were all good meetings. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In Febru- 
ary, 43 schools were visited. Attendance 
fell below the normal average on account of 
the severity of the weather. In Old Forge 
twenty teachers have 1060 pupils enrolled— 
an average of 53 to the room. In one two- 
room building, three teachers have an en- 
rollment of 158. A site has been bought 
and another building will be erected next 

ear. In Vandling two rooms were added 
in September and an additional teacher em- 
ployed. In Fell and some other mining dis- 
tricts there are very few pupils over ten 
years of age. Most of them find employ- 
ment in the coal breakers and silk mills 
before they reach their twelfth year. Be- 
tween the rapacious greed of the coal and 
silk men and the indifference of their un- 
natural parents, the rights of these poor 
children have disappeared. In Benton town- 
ship the question of centralizing and grad- 
ing schools was voted on by the people at 
the February election; it was defeated by a 
small majority. In Greenfield the number 
of schools was reduced from eight to five, 
and two wagons are used to transport pupils 
who live outside of a two-mile limit. The 
total enrollment in these five schools is 67 
pupils. If these 67 — could be brought 
together in a central building, they couid 
be taught by two teachers. But the power 
of custom is so strong that some of the pa- 
trons opposed the action of the board in re- 
ducing the number of schools to five, anda 
few were in favor of opening the ninth 
school. Local institutes were held in Feb- 
ruary in Blakely and Lackawanna districts 
and were well attended. 

LycomiInG—Supt. Milnor: The educa- 
tional meetings of the month were: The 
midwinter meeting of the County Teachers’ 
Association, the Teachers’ Exchange, and 
six local institutes. One hundred teachers 
were in attendance at the Association, held 
at Montoursville. The morning and after- 
noon sessions were devoted to discussion. 
Professional improvement of teachers re- 
ceived considerable attention. At the even- 
ing session Dr. John H. Harris, President 
of Bucknell University, gave an interesting 
lecture on the ‘‘ Fall of Richmond.’’ Hon. 
Emerson Collins, of Williamsport, Dr. Lin- 
coln Hully and Dr. E. M. Heim, of Buck- 
nell, gave addresses at the various institutes. 

McKEAnN—Supt. Myers: The Teachers’ 
Association held at Custer City, February 
19-20, was quite well attended. About 
sixty teachers were present. A number of 
interesting topics were discussed. The 
County Directors’ Association met at 
Smethport, February 2d. School Sanitation 
was discussed by Dr. John Clark, Rural 
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School Consolidation by M. C. Burt, Con- 
tagious Diseases and Vaccination by Dr. J. 
H. Douglas, Attending High Schools in 
Other Districts by J. N. Apple, Requisites 
for a Good School Director by W. H. Davis, 
and What Shall We Teach? by State Supt. 
N. C. Schaeffer. Dr. Schaeffer also ad- 
dressed the Association in the evening upon 
School Supervision. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Landis: I held a 
local institute at Ambler, February 26-27. 
The day sessions were largely attended. 
‘On Saturday evening the opera house was 
filled. The programme consisted of class- 
drills, discussions, and instruction. The 
instructors were Prof. Albert of Blooms- 
burg, Prof. Rothermel of Kutztown, Dr. 
Geo. M. Philips of West Chester, and Prof. 
Pearson of Swarthmore. It was very evi- 
dent that all were greatly pleased and in- 
terested, and shows that there is no lack of 
interest for local institutes in Ambler and 
adjacent districts. 

Monrour—Supt. Derr: At our teachers’ 
meetings during the month we have had 
papers on yeography, music, history, lan- 
guage and grammar, algebra, and physiol- 
ogy. We are very glad for the interest 
shown by directors and patrons. 

PoTrER—Supt. Kilbourn: On the night 
of February 11, the township high school 
building at Harrison Valley was burned 
with all its contents, consisting of furni- 
ture, text-books, apparatus, etc., together 
with one of the best school libraries in the 
county. The building was heated by 
natural gas, and the fire is supposed to have 
been caused by an explosion of gas in one 
of the rooms. The building and contents 
were insured for $3,400, which covers about 
one-half the loss. The County Directors’ 
Association met in Coudersport, on Feb- 
ruary 4thand 5th. There were sixty direct- 
ors enrolled, representing twenty four of the 
thirty-one districts of the county. The day 
sessions were devoted to addresses and dis- 
cussions by directors of the county, and at 
the evening session the Association was ad- 
dressed by Hon. R. M. McNeal. The 
County Teachers’ Association was held at 
Austin February 2oth, and local institutes 
were held during the month at Genesee and 
Shingle House. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Seibert: The directors’ 
convention was held at Somerset, February 
3-4. Although the weather was stormy and 
very cold we had an attendance of ninety 
directors. The topics for discussion on the 
programme were responded to by a large 
number of the directors present. The in- 
terest and enthusiasm manifested in this 
our first convention under the new law are 
very encouraging. 

Tioca—Supt. Longstreet: During Feb- 
ruary four educational meetings were held 
—the County Teachers’ Association at 
Covington, and local institutes at Gaines, 
Lamb’s Creek, and Knoxville. All were 
profitable meetings, but the last two deserve 
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special mention. At Knoxville there were 
over forty teachers present. At Lamb’s 
Creek, Richmond township held a contest in 
declamation, essay, and written work. The 
display in written work was especially 
meritorious. 

Unton—Supt. Stapleton : Notwithstand- 
ing the bad condition of the roads the 
schools of the county have made a remark- 
able record of attendance. People generally 
endeavor to comply with the compulsory 
law, so that few arrests have been neces- 
sary. One teacher see this month on 
account of ill health. Some very excellent 
local institutes were held. One in Dice 
M. E. Church, a two-day meeting, conclud- 
ing with an excellent lecture by Dr. J. D. 
Woodruff, Dean of Susquehanna University. 
These meetings are a source of edueational 
inspiration throughout the county. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: This has been 
a bad month for schools. The extremely 
cold weather and the drifted roads have 
hurt the attendance; yet the work is moving 
on well. In response to an appeal, directed 
to the public men of Pennsylvania, by a 
committee of three Indians of the Corn- 
planter Reservation, asking for a contribu- 
tion of a book from each person, the Indian 
school of that place has received about two 
hundred well-selected books, assuring the 
committee of an excellent library, for the 
school. The committee has named the col- 
lection ‘‘The Cornplanter Memorial Li- 
brary.”’ 

WayNnE—Supt. Hower: Strong district 
institutes were held in Hawley, Honesdale, 
and New Foundland. The severity of the 
weather interfered seriously with the visita- 
tion of schools and the attendance of pupils. 
Most of the schools visited during the 
month are doing good work. Several of 
our directors attended the State meeting at 
Harrisburg, while others could not get 
there on account of the ice gorge in the 
Susquehanna. 

ARCHBALD— Supt. Kelly: Our night 
schools closed February 16. It had been 
the most successful term of the night school 
in years. I was present at every session. 
The teachers’ professional class under my 
instruction is doing good work. 

BRisToL—Supt. Baggs: The work pre- 
ared for the St. Louis Exposition was 
orwarded the first of February. It was 
creditable to the teachers and pupils and 
showed that the schools are wide-awake. 
Before sending it away, an evening was set 
apart for the townspeople to view the ex- 
hibit. Their criticisms were very favorable 
and encouraging. 

Coat TownsuHip (Northumberland Co.)\— 
Supt. Lloyd: Parents’ Day was observed 
throughout the district, February 22. An 
address by each of the Principals on ‘‘ Par- 
ents’ Duties’’ was a profitable feature of 
the occasion. The new Lincoln building at 
Johnson City was appropriately dedicated 
on this day. The exercises were well at- 
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tended; they were especially elaborate and 
interesting, and reflected much credit upon 
the teachers. 

COATESVILLE—Supt. Gordon: Outside of 
our regular school work, the only educa- 
tional event of importance in our borough, 
was the meeting of the Sixth District 
Teachers’ Association of Chester county, 
which met in our high school room on the 
afternoon of February 6th. Notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the weather, a goodly 
number of teachers and others was present. 
The exercises consisted of the discussion of 
various topics relating to school work as 
well as to education in general. The regu- 
lar programme was followed by an able 
address by Rev. George E. Gillespie, pastor 
of the First Reformed Church of Coatesville. 

DUNMORE—Supt. Hoban: Our attendance 
has very much improved, but we are having 
some difficulty in enforcing the compulsory 
law. One family moved out of town in 
January rather Bn comply with the law. 
Ninety children were advanced to third 
grade. These children have been able to 
complete the first and second grades in less 
than two terms, showing the very effective 
work the teachers are doing. 

Mr. CARMEL—Supt. Dean: Our board has 
been fortunate in securing a very energetic 
and tactful man for truant officer. So far 
our efforts to put in force the compulsory 
act have been very successful. 

MAHANOY Twp. (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Guinan: During the month the school 
board was obliged to assume the duties of 
of a board of health and quarantine a case 
of small-pox. One of our schools was closed 
fora week. It is the second instance dur- 
_ this term where the school board was 
called upon to assume those duties. The 
law very wisely restrains the expenditure 
of money of the school district by the board 
of health, a to pay for two sanitary 
officers. But the usefulness of the town- 
ship board of health is very much limited 
by having no fund to meet expenditures 
necessary to insure proper quarantine, 
maintenance and medical attendance to 
families afflicted with small-pox. The local 
institute was very interesting. Methods of 
teaching and school government have been 
the subjects for discussion. At the last 
meeting Jere Launon gave an able and 
eloquent address on ‘‘ How and Why Should 
a Teacher Keep Abreast the Times ?’’ 

PHOENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: A success- 
ful local institute was held February 26-27. 
Inspiring addresses were made by Co. Supt. 
G. W. Moore, Dr. G. M. Philips, Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, G. L. Omwake and G. W. 
Gooding. The address of welcome was de- 
livered 4 our townsman, Col. H. H. en 
son. Instructions and readings were ably 
given by Miss Amanda Landes, of Millers- 
ville Normal School. Prof. Jerry March 
with upwards of 200] pupils gave, as an 
evening entertainment, the cantata ‘‘ Hay- 
makers.’’ 
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ScRANTON—Supt. Phillips: Work repre- 
senting the high school and kindergarten 
grades was prepared for the St. Louis Ex- 
position. The plan of supervising princi- 
pals for night schools is being tried. We 
grade in each building as closely as possible, 
yet there are many unsatisfactory conditions 
in arranging for these schools. 

SHARON—Supt. Hadley: At the regular 
meeting of our teachers held February 6th, 
Dr. Isaac C. Kettler, President of Grove 
City College, delivered an address on ‘‘ The 
Influence of the Teacher in the Schoolroom.’’ 

SouTH SHARON—Supt. Canon: The Round 
Table of Superintendents and Principals of 
Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, 
held in Pittsburg, March 4-5, was attended 
with pleasure and profit. Among the lead- 
ers in the work were Supts. Hamilton, 
Andrew and Morrow; also Jones of Ohio, 
and Dr. Hammerschlag, of the Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

WILKINSBURG—Supt. Allison: At the 
regular monthly meeting of the Wilkins- 
burg School Board on Monday evening, 
February 29, the resignation of the Rev. 
John A. Burnett who had been an efficient 
member of the board for a number of years, 
was offered and accepted. Mr. Samuel A. 
Taylor, of 721 Whitney St., was elected to 
take Mr. Burnett’s place. The following 
resolutions were adopted by the board: 

Whereas, Rev. John A. Burnett, an 
honored, active and influential member of 
this board for many years, has deemed it 
his duty to accept a call to another field of 
labor, and whereas such acceptance necessi- 
tates his removal from this community and 
his resignation as a member of our Board of 
Education. Therefore be it resolved: 1. 
That while we accept the resignation of the 
Rev. Burnett, we do so with extreme regret; 
2. That we express our appreciation of the 
valuable service he has rendered the cause 
of public education in this community dur- 
ing the period of his official connection with 
our schools; 3. That we hereby tender our 
best wishes for his success in the new field 
of labor to which he has been called; 4. 
That these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of this board and copies sent to the 
local papers for publication. Mr. Burnett 
was an ex-officio member of the State 
Directors’ Association and he was a useful 
and efficient officer. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: The first 
illustrated lecture by a teacher was given 
with our own lantern in the high school, 
Februa 29. Miss Smith, teacher of 
physical geography, gave a lecture on 
different topics of her subject, using one 
hundred slides that had been purchased at 
Cornell. Our Teachers’ and Pupils’ Lecture 
Course has been very satisfactory and has 
helped us in several lines of work. Prof. 
Shotwell of Columbia University, one of 
the lecturers, remained over one day, and 
gave an ae valuable talk to our 
teachers at the monthly institute. 











